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Chronicle 


Home News.—The country was aroused, September 
19, by news of a tropical hurricane which, the previous 


day, had swept in from the Atlantic Ocean on a sixty- 
ae mile stretch of Southern Florida, with a 
Sweeps toll of life and material property that 
Florida was variously reported. Destruction of 


telegraphic and other means of communication temporar- 
ily isolated the devastated area, but the news as it spread 
met with nation-wide response in immediate offer of aid 
for the wounded and homeless. The President in his ap- 
peal for contributions designated the Red Cross as the 
official bureau of relief. Miami, Hollywood and Moore 
Haven were the centers of greatest devastation and loss. 
The number of known dead was eventually reported to 
be less than 400, a considerable decrease in the figures at 
first given. 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge returned to the White 
House, after ten weeks of vacation at Paul Smiths, in the 
Adirondack Mountains. Enthusiastic crowds awaited the 
presidential train wherever a stop was 


President , 
Returns to expected, and the improved health of the 
White: House Chief Executive was favorably noted. In 


his resumption of duties at Washington the decision of a 


577 


course to regain Republican control of the Senate was 
placed among matters of prominent importance. It has 
been made evident that the Administration is definitely 
opposed to accepting the proposal offered by the com- 
mittee at Geneva as a substitute for the fifth reservation 
made by the United States Senate to the resolution of ad- 
herence to the World Court. The President was not dis- 
posed to vary any of the reservations, which, he felt, were 
made to protect American interests, 


er 


As it started to take off on its Prslar oe Pa flight 
from New York to Paris, September 21, the giant Sikor- 
sky plane, in control of the French aviator, Captain René 
Fonck, and Lieutenant L. W. Curtin, 
U.S) Ni... was wrecked and burned at 
Roosevelt Field, with the loss of life of 
the two other members:of: the crew, Jacob Islamoff, me- 
chanic and Charles Clavier, the radio operator.—Major- 
General Charles P. Summerall, senior ranking officer in 
the service, now in command at Governors Island, N. Y. 
has been appointed Chief-of-Staff, the highest post in the 
Army, in succession to Major-General John L. Hines, 
when the latter’s four year’s term of office expires, next 
December. 


Army 
and Navy 
Notes 


The President stressed the importance of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law as a campaign issue in his reception, 
September 22, of George W. Guthrie, a labor leader of 
Trenton, N. J. Mr. Guthrie ascribed to 
the existing tariff regulations the marked 
prosperity and high level of wages and 
living standards which, he claimed, the workers of this 
country now enjoy. The President’s stand was consid- 
ered tantamount to a reply to those Democratic leaders 
who have been in favor of an extra session of Congress in 
the Spring, to amend the tariff law and reduce taxes. 


Tariff 
And 
Prosperity 


Governor-General Wood, who has‘ been reluctant to 
make any. statement concerning the Philippine question, 
has at least made it known to a correspondent of the New 
York Times.that his views, as expressed 


Independence . J 
of the in a message to the Secretary of War in 
Philippines 1924, remain unchanged. At, that time 


the Governor-General voiced the opinion that the United 
States should retain the Philippines indefinitely, for, as 
he subsequently told a representative of the Chicago Daily 
News, while the Filipinos are potentially capable of self- 
government, “it would take between fifty and one hun- 
dred years to translate this potentiality into actuality.” In 
reply to Colonel Henry L. Stimson’s defense of the Wood 
Administration, Senator Manuel Quezon, who controls the 
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Philippine Legislature and the National Supreme Coun- 
cil, issued a statement giving in detail his dissatisfaction 
with Wood as Governor General and refusing cooperation 
with the United States if recognition of Filipino inde- 
pendence is to be delayed. 


Austria.—A small army of unemployed, consisting of 
about 350 men, took possession of a portion of the former 
imperial hunting forest and without ceremony set to work 
clearing the woods and building founda- 


Unemployed : ? ¢ 
Seize tions for their log cabins. Government 
Land officials were puzzled and decided finally 


to consider the occupation of the estate as merely a tres- 
pass against which they could not act until the owners com- 
plained. The owners are an association of war veterans 
who had taken possession of the property in the same way 
during the revolutionary epoch. After a period of squat- 
ting they secured titles and vacated the property which is 
now controlled by the Socialist Administration at Vienna. 
The squatters intend to call for their families as soon as the 
cabins are ready. Their farming is to be done coopera- 
tively and they have organized their own police force. They 
are members of a “ Colonize-at-Home” society which 
claims that there are 1,000,000 uncultivated acres of land 
in Austria suitable for colonization and demands that Par- 
liament pass a law expropriating certain parts of it for the 
benefit of the unemployed. 


Belgium.—Announcement was made of the engage- 
ment of Prince Leopold, the twenty-four-year-old lheir- 
apparent to the throne and Princess Astrid, the twenty- 
pure vear-old niece of King Gustaf of Swe- 
Prince den. The bethrothal was greeted with 
to Wed rejoicing in Brussels and Stockholm. 
3oth the Prince and Princess are popular. King Albert 


insists that the engagement was spontaneous, without any . 


outside interference and was wholly the wish of the parties 
concerned. However he said that he “ expected the mar- 
riage to be a happy event for both dynasties and peoples.” 
Though the Princess is a Protestant the usual agreement 
demanded by tlie Catholic Church for mixed marriages 
will be made and the ceremony will be performed by the 
Archbishop of Brussels, probably about Christmas. 


Canada.—After a Council meeting Mr. Meighen an- 
nounced that the present Cabinet would very shortly 
tender its resignation. Speculation was rife as to the 
‘make-up of the new Liberal ministry but 
it was rumored that it would probably 
include Lucien Cannon as Postmaster 
General, James Malcolm as Minister of Commerce and 
J. C. Elliott as Minister of Labor, while the portfolio of 
Agriculture would go to Robert Forke. It was also re- 
ported that effort was being made to secure Colonel J. L. 
Ralston, defeated in Halifax, for some Cabinet post, prob- 
ably Defense.—As an interpretation of the election the 
press in western Canada sees “a revolt in this continent 
of agricultural and rural America against industrial and 
financial America.” The election is also taken to be “a 


Aftermath 
of Election 
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definite national gesture toward favorable reciprocal trade 
treaties, particularly with the United States.”’ 


France.— Masonic antagonism to the Fascist régime in 
Italy, and resentment at Mussolini’s repressive 
measures in regard to Freemasonry, was shown at 

7; the recent annual convention in Paris 
p noee al of the Grand Masonic Lodges of 
France. More than 230 delegates, 
representing all the lodges of France, subscribed to 
an order of the day, which expresses sympathy for 
the victims of “persecution” at the hands of dic- 
tators, and recognized “with sadness that the régime 
of dictatorship and oppression continues to exist.” 
French publicists visiting Italy deplored what they 
view as the persistency of certain elements in attempt- 
ing to fix the blame on France for the recent attack 
on the life of Premier Mussolini. Every suggestion of 
French participation in the plot is vehemently denied. 


Germany.— Matters of moment for the future peace of 
Europe were discussed in an informal and friendly way 
between the Foreign Ministers of France and Germany, 
Briand and Stresemann, in the little 
French village of Thoiry. Both were en- 
thusiastic regarding the results of the 
conference, although no definite details were made public 
by them. The points decided upon in private were first 
to be discussed by their respective Governments. In gen- 
eral, however, it was understood that the tentative agree- 
ments as outlined in the French radical organ Quotidien 
indicated at least the subjects under discussion at Thoiry. 
First, according to this paper, a certain character of in- 
visibility was gradually to be given to the occupation of 
the left bank of the Rhine, while evacuation of the second 
and third Rhineland zones was to take place in 1927. In 
the same year the Sarre would be restored, both economic- 
ally and politically, to Germany. France, moreover, will 
refrain from any interference in the restoration to Ger- 
many on the part of Belgium of Eupen and Malmedy. 
The Military Commission is to be suppressed and such 
control as may be called for would then be taken over by 
the League of Nations. Finally Germany railway bonds 
shall be commercialized for reparations payments. How 
far and how soon these various propositions can be car- 
ried out will depend upon the attitude taken by the re- 
spective Governments. “TI fail to see,” said Briand to 
the representatives of the French press, “ why frank col- 
laboration should not be possible between the French 
and German Governments. The country loses nothing 
by turning its face resolutely towards peace.” In Ger- 
many, too, even Nationalist attempts to belittle the Briand- 
Stresemann accord were feeble. The first tangible results 
are the actual beginning of the Rhine evacuation, coinci- 
dent with the departure of Stresemann from Geneva, and 
the presence at Berlin of the French financial expert M. 
Parmentier, to confer on the subject of mobilizing Ger- 
man railway bonds for the stabilization of the French and 
Belgian franc. 


Briand- 
Stresemann 
Accord 
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Great Britain.—Jhe coal deadlock continued. Premier 
Baldwin on his return from vacation convened the 
Cabinet to discuss ways and means of achieving coal 


Baldwin peace before winter sets in and as a 
i result of the deliberations summoned 
Deadlock officials of the Miners’ Federation to 


a conference. Later he met representatives of the 
employers and owners. To both he made proposals 
in the hopes of bringing about a compromise, but 
his efforts were unavailing as had been those of Mr. 
Churchill last week. Subsequently His Majesty, King 
George, again signed a proclamation declaring the ex- 
istence of a state of emergency because of the strike 
and summoning both houses of Parliament to meet 
to confirm regulations issued under the Emergency 
Powers Act. This makes the sixth time it has been 
necessary to issue an emergency powers proclama- 
tion since the inception of the strike. The first was 
signed on April 30, the day before the coal stoppage 
began. Others followed on May 29, June 28, July 
26 and August 25. The return of striking miners to 
work was reported to be more rapid and it was esti- 
mated that more than 150.000 were in-the pits at this 


period. 


Japan.—The serenity of a luncheon at the British em- 
hassy in Tokio on September 16, in honor of Crown 


Prince Gustave Adolph and Princess Louise of 
ciiiatiin Sweden, was disturbed by the hurling 
at Embassy of a knife by an unknown intruder, ap- 
Luncheon 


parently in an attempted assassination. 
Whether the Princess or Sir John Tilley, the British 
Ambassador, was the intended victim did not seem cer- 
tain. At all events the knife was deflected in its 
course and hit the British Ambassador’s son, without 
however causing any hurt. The police were unable 
to detect the culprit and no arrests were made. In 
fact, there was a general tendency to hush the affair. 
Subsequently the Crown Prince was reported to have 
been ill, and while his sickness was not considered 
serious, his departure from Japan was announced to 
have been indefinitely postponed. 


Mexico.—After the murder of the American tourist, 
Jacob Rosenthal, the Mexican Government announced 
several arrests, half a dozen summary executions and 
the killing of seven other bandits. As 
indicative of the lawlessness with 
which justice is being administered in 
Mexico, no trials of any of those arrested or executed 
were reported. The bodies of those executed were 
strung up along the road as a warning to other 
bandits. Though relatives and friends of the dead 
man have accused the Mexican Government of bung- 
ling the affair is is assumed this will be the end of 
the matter. 

The Yaqui revolt was still active with little prol- 
ability of its being suppressed before three months, ii 


\ftermath of 
Rosenthal 
Murder 
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at all. Federal troops were dispatched from Mexico 
City but it was anticipated that they 
would be fairly helpless against the 
Yaquis who are better fighters and 
more familiar with the lay of the country. The Yaquis 
justify their revolt on the ground that the Govern- 
ment is confiscaing their lands unjustly and handing 
them over to Government favorites. 

There were signs of dissension also in the Cabinet. 
It was announced that Secretary of the Treasury 
Pani would retire and would be succeeded by Arturo 
weedéaiigée M. Elias, foster-brother of Calles and 
in Mexican Consul General in New York 
Cabinet up to a few weeks ago when he quiet- 
ly left the United States. Rumor stated at the time 
that his change of status was “desired” by the United 
States because he was using his office for propaganda 
purposes in the religious controversy. The Jmparcial 
stated that more than fifty high officials would re- 
sign along with Pani. Several causes were alleged 
for the disagreement between Calles and Pani among 
others that many members of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were sympathetic with the Catholic cause. 

The plea of the Bishops for the amendment of the 
Constitution came up in Congress on September 22, 
and was contemptuously treated. The big majority 
of the Congressmen desire to obey 
Calles whose policy is against any 
change. Technical opposition was 
made on the score that the Bishops have no legal 
status as citizens to make a plea. Government 
Deputies bitterly attacked the American clergy, 
American bankers and the Knights of Columbus as 
trying to restore reactionaries to power in Mexico. 
The bankers were included because “it was consid- 
ered strange” that they had declared a financial boy- 
cott, which is still effectively working. More than 
162,000 signed petitions to Congress to change the 
laws and there were nearly 5,000 cards, telegrams, 
etc., supporting it. Meanwhile 200 Catholics were ar- 
rested on September 20 in Mexico City for meeting 
together at a priest’s home. Bishop Echavarria of 
Saltillo was still under arrest for having advised the 
children of his diocese not to attend the public schoois. 
Bishop Navarette of Sonora was exiled on September 
20, by a manifesto issued by the State Government 
on the ground of abetting the Yaquis. He went to 
Nogales, Arizona. As representatives of the Hier- 
archy three Bishops sailed for Rome during the week 
to lay the whole situation before the Holy Father. 


Yaqui 
Revolt 


Congress 
Rejects 
Bishops’ Plea 


Nicaragua.— he revolution was apparently suppressed 
on the Pacific side of the country, but still raged on 
the Atlantic coast and El Bluff was again bombarded. 

Meanwhile there were indications that 


Peace 
Conference , all parties desired peace and arrange- 
Preparing ments were on foot through the kindly 


offices of Mr. Dennis, United States Chargé, to hold 










































a conference. The de facto President, Chamorro, in- 
vited Liberals and Conservatives to a parley. Sefior 
Juan Bautista Sacassa, constitutional Vice-President 
elected in 1924 but now exiled, wired from Salvador 


that he would attend the meeting. 


Rumania.—It was officially announced that Queen 
Marie would sail on October 12 for the United States 
to remain there until about Christmas. She will 
travel on the Leviathan as a guest of 
the United States Government. In her 
suite it was expected that besides a 
number of attendants Princesses Beatrice and Ileana 
and Prince Nicholas would accompany her. The 
Queen is to be the guest of Seattle for the dedication 
of the new Hill Museum, also of the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial. It was said that immediately on 
arriving she would visit President Coolidge in Wash- 
ington. 

After having gone to Rome to sign the Italian treaty 
Premier Averescu was again back in Bucharest. The 
consummation of the treaty was generally lauded by 
the press though there were evidences 
of strong criticism in certain quarters. 
The powerful Bratiano interests were 
the leaders in condemning the treaty as weakening 
instead of strengthening the Rumanian position, 
especially regarding the Bessarabian frontier. The 
Premier was received in Rome not only cordially, but 
gladly, and Mussolini’s treatment was favorably com- 
mented on. According to the treaty, Italy and Ru- 
mania have agreed to collaborate for the mainten- 
ance of international order and bind themselves, 
should they consider their interests menaced, polit- 
ically and diplomatically to support each other in any 
movements that may be made. Arbitration of disputed 
points is also provided for. 


Queen Marie 
to Visit 
United States 


Treaty 
With 
Italy 


Spain.—It was decided at a Cabinet meeting, held with 
King Alfonso at San Sebastian, to defer to No- 
vember the opening of the General Assembly pre- 


Cabinet viously arranged for the present 
Meets month. The change was made in def- 
King 


erence to the plans of the Royal fam- 
ily. A matter of outstanding importance in the Cab- 
inet’s discussion was the projected re-formation of 
the Spanish army, in his plans for which, the New 
York Times noted, Premier de Rivera is faced with 
the most difficult and dangerous task in the program 
of his reform administration—The Government has 
presented to both Paris and London a withdrawal of 
Spain’s demand for the inclusion of Tangier in the 
Spanish zone in Morocco, with the recommendation 
that Italy be given a hand in the ruling of that ter- 
ritory. 


League of Nations.—A decision was given on Sep- 
tember 18, by the Committee of Fourteen of the World 
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Court conference, stating that all rights enjoyed by 
nations holding seats in in the Council 
of the League of Nations in connec- 
tion with requests for advisory opin- 
ions from the World Court of Justice will be extended 
to the United States, if that country decides to ad- 
here to the Court. This agreement, which will be 
submitted to a plenary conference, is as far as the Com- 
mittee considers itself empowered to go. The question as to 
whether a majority or a unanimous vote is needed 
to obtain an advisory opinion being still left in the 
dark, no satisfaction can be given to the United States 
as to whether these “equal rights,” when it comes 
to the test, will mean the independence she desires 
or not. At any rate, President Coolidge appears un- 
willing to take any risks, and Senator Willis, one of 
the Administration leaders in the active adoption of 
the World Court protocol, declared that the proposal 
made by the Committee does not meet the objections 
raised by the Senate, which would not consider the 
compromise as a substitute for the Fifth Reservation. 


Reservations 


Dissatisfaction and rejoicings were both in evi- 
dence as an aftermath of the recent compromise on 
the League Council seats. Whatever may be the 
opinion of those concerned, the recent 
contentions have shown that a good 
bit of nationalistic spirit must still 
be reckoned with in any system of international co- 
operation. The shadow cast over the Council by the 
departure of Spain and Brazil is outweighed by the 
general rejoicing at the entrance of Germany. That 
Ireland received only ten votes out of forty-eight, is 
ascribed by correspondents to her lack of backing 
from the British Dominions voting, as well as by the 
general League sentiment against the British Em- 
pire being represented by more than one vote in the 
Council. Uruguay’s protest against the caucus sys- 
tem by which six Central American States were able 
to place their favorite candidates is offset by the 
satisfaction of the Czechoslovaks at what is regarded 
as one more achievement for Foreign Minister Benes 
in his long list of diplomatic triumphs. The French 
are accorded a special ground of satisfaction in the 
fact that seven or eight of the powers now seated in 
the Council, including France herself, represent 
French sympathies. 


Council 
Seats 





The month of October will see a renewal of 
the solemn functions in Rome by which ever new 
heroes are raised to the altar. Next week the 
Countess de Courson will write on “ Some New 
‘ Beati.’ ” 

With his usual combination of literary grace 
and historical knowledge, Brother Leo will pre- 
sent a paper entitled “ Sorrento the Smiling.” 


Another interesting article will be “ Are You 
Going to Siam?” by Caroline E. MacGill. 
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The American Press and Mexico 


NE of the many ways American Catholics can help 

in Mexico is to assist the press in its appointed duty 
of supplying the public with accurate news. It is to be 
feared that many of the dispatches now appearing as 
news from Mexico are in reality written in New York and 
are anything but news. Some of them are so flagrantly 
untrue that little knowledge of the facts is needed to cor- 
rect them. Moreover, there is such a severe censorship 
on telegraph dispatches out of Mexico that little that is 
favorable to the Church can leak out, except through pri- 
vate sources. On September 28, the New York Herald 
Tribune carried under the name of its usual correspond- 
ent a front-page story that was so patently false and so 
clearly inspired that one wonders how the editor al- 
lowed it to be printed. It was to the effect that they are 
looking for a new Pope down in Mexico at the head of a 
National Church. As an expression of what Calles would 
like to see, the dispatch had its value; but when it went on 
to say that some Bishops are listening favorably to the 
scheme, it left the sphere of news and frankly entered the 
arena of propaganda, that is, of the old-style propaganda 
which was not so careful of its facts, and went on the as- 
sumption that Mr. Mencken is right in his classification 
of Americans as “ boobs.” 

Newspapermen are never tired of assuring us that 
their only desire in life is to get at the truth. It is to be 
feared that in this tireless search they are only too ready 
to adopt the laboratory methods of modern science and 
proceed on the lines of experimentation. Thus, all that 
“sets by’ may be assumed to be truth. Unfortunately, 
sometimes, when it does not “ get by ” but is contradicted, 
the contradiction is only too apt to be treated as “ con- 
troversy,” than which it is well known the press holds 
nothing more in horror. 

Keeping in mind, however, this experimental state of 
mind of the press, it is the duty of all informed Catholics 
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in their different localities to see to it that such things 
do not “get by.” By this is not meant an impulsive and 
ill-equipped attack, which only too often has its own im- 
mediate repulse by some one better informed on the 
other side. But if each diocese has its press committee, 
headed, say by the editor of the diocesan paper, with a 
dogged determination to correct as it appears every single 
item which wrongs the Church in Mexico, and if their 
efforts are carried out in a spirit of cooperation with, and 
not of opposition to, the press, and if this effort is suc- 
cessful simultaneously all over the country, then we shal! 
have fulfilled part of our duty to our brethren struggling 
on one of the firing lines of freedom. For until we have 
got into the consciousness of the country—of the peo- 
ple, of the interests and of the politicians—the two facts 
that the Calles Government is not worthy of our national 
support and that there does exist in Mexico a powerful 
group that is worthy of our support, we shall not have 
made very much progress in the necessary direction. 


“Contrasts and Parallels” 


T is to be supposed that the letter appearing at the head 

of our “ Communications” column, from the pen of 
a distinguished economist and social worker, was written 
rather in a philosophical than in a polemical vein. Dr. 
Ryan was ever a subtle observer of the foibles and 
quirks of human nature, though not always prompt to set 
his observations down. It is certain that in his present 
communication he has hit upon a common and, to a philo- 
sophical mind, peculiarly irritating inconsistency. But is 
it true that he has had the good fortune to find a perfectly 
apt exemplification of this inconsistency ? 

We are all liable to be indifferent to the loss of liberty 
in those with whom we have no particular sympathy or 
connection, even while we deplore its loss in ourselves or 
our friends. But after all is there not some objective 
criterion? Can anyone blame us for lack of sympathy 
when this loss happens to happen to a rather disreputable 
crowd of politicians and meddlers who brought Italy to 
the verge of ruin by their bungling? And if after saving 
the country from the double plague of Communism and 
Freemasonry, both enemies of Italian nationality, the 
“tyrant ”’ achieves the position of governing with the 
consent of the governed (with the noisy exception of the 
former spoilsmen and their dupes) is there room for 
consistent protest? We do not think so. 

There are more contrasts than parallels in the cases of 
Italy and Mexico themselves. With all its faults, Mus- 
solini’s régime is closer and more fitted to the Italian 
character and tradition than the “liberal” régime of 
1870-1922. Nothing could be more foreign to Mexican 
ideals than the alien system which Calles is attempting 
to foist on Mexico. “ Liberty” is a sweet word and 
worthy of all esteem and love. But it suffers different 
applications in different climes. It is expressed in different 
ideals and preserved by different means. If the majority 
of Italians, and young Italians especially, express their 
desire to work out their national ideals by their own 
racial means, have we the same reason to complain that 
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we have when a brutal alien attempts to impose an alien 
system on an unwilling country, as Calles is doing in 
Mexico? Dr. Ryan has raised a fundamental point in 
our national attitude to these two questions. But the 
criminal is our “ neighbor,” and yet we do not protest 
when his liberty is denied him. It does indeed make a 
great difference whose liberties are oppressed, but in a 
different sense than is meant by Dr. Ryan. The former 
criminally inept rulers of Italy have indeed had their 
liberty to do harm taken away from them. It has yet to 
be shown that the Church and Mexican Catholics in gen- 
eral have forfeited their rights to their fundamental liber- 
ties. One would, therefore, be perfectly justified in look- 
ing with complacency on the loss of liberty in one class, 
and in strenuously protesting when it suffers in another 
class. And this is the more evident in that we have na- 
tionally no responsibility for what happens in Italy, but 
every American citizen has a very real responsibility for 
what happens in Mexico, since it is only by grace of our 
Government that Calles carries on at all. 


St. Francis and the Modern World 

A LITTLE over a century ago Napoleon gathered 

about him an army to subdue Europe: today army 

and leader are but memories. Eighteen hundred years 

earlier a Roman soldier set himself the same gigantic 

task: today Caesar, his legions and his empire are almost 

myths. Military leadership and ascendency by the sword 

are historically ephemeral. Only the conquest of the 
spirit is eternal. 

Some seven centuries ago a young Umbrian enthusiast, 
collecting about him an apparently vagabond army of 
sympathetic nondescripts, also planned the seemingly 
chimerical program of conquering. Europe,—not how- 
ever for himself but for Christ. The peace of Christ was 
his goal. He would bring quiet to a continent strife- 
torn with religious disorders and fratricidal feudal wars; 
when that was done Africa and the Orient would be 
evangelized. On October 4, seven hundred years will 
have passed since his death. Yet he is today neither 
memory nor myth, but a living reality. His spirit is still 
gaining souls for Christ, spreading upon earth the peace 
of Christ, for his Franciscan army marches enthusias- 
tically on, almost a million strong,—Friars, Poor Clares, 
and Tertiaries. 

However glorious the thirteenth century on its com- 
pletion proved for religion, its inception was anything 
but promising. The spirit of the age in which Francis 
lived was one of infidelity and anarchy and luxury. Faith 
and morals were universally threatened. Fed upon the 
heresies of the twelfth century, the Faithful were starving 
for the food of solid doctrine and the nourishment of the 
holy Sacraments. Civil and ecclesiastical disorders were 
shockingly prevalent. Wrenched from their moorings, 
both the ship of State and the bark of Peter were sailing 
tempestuous seas; the crews that manned them, sometimes 
the pilots that guided them, were too often undisciplined 
or treacherous. 

With the eye of Faith Francis sensed impending danger. 
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The storm must be calmed, the ships brought to port 
And only Christ could do it, for He alone commands the 
waves. Francis then and his fellow men must put on 
the spirit of Christ if they would save the world and 
rescue society. These were in jeopardy because they 
had gotten away from Him and His teachings. The triple 
concupiscence had mastered them. They had let truth and 
justice and charity and simplicity get out of their lives. 
There must be a sincere going back to evangelical ways. 
He will lead the way. But he will not preach, he will 
not teach: he will give example. Renouncing the trap- 
pings of the world, he espouses Lady Poverty, he de- 
votes himself to exercises of piety and charity and per- 
suades others to do the same. Thus the Franciscan spirit 
takes root in the Umbrian valley. Peace follows and 
joy. To solidify and perpetuate and spread that spirit 
little communities are formed, the Franciscan Orders are 
begun, and Pope and peasant, prince and pauper, are 
happier and holier for coming under the sweet influence 
of li Poverello. 

The Franciscan septicentenary bids men pause and 
study the spirit that made Francis what he was. The 
more it permeates their lives, individually and collectively, 
the better they and the world will be. World peace and 
every other form of peace will come when poverty and 
purity and simplicity replace mammonism and libertinism 
and worldliness. For the spread of this glorious Francis- 
can spirit all Catholics should labor the while they con- 
gratulate the followers of J/ Poverello on the triumph 
of their saintly Founder, and on the splendid apostolic 
achievements their Orders have to their credit during the 
past seven hundred years. 


The Self-Hammering Mind 

F anything could be agreed on by the different schools 

of modern non-Catholic philosophers, it seems to be 
that progress is the best guess at what is going on in the 
world. If there is anything else they are sure of, it is that 
the Catholic Church does not appreciate the fact of 
progress. Worse than that, she opposes it. If you send 
a boy to a Catholic College, you are training him to be an 
obscurantist, out of step with the world’s great parade to 
higher things. Yet joined to this enthusiasm for progress, 
or in the minds of many as a sign of it, is the importance 
laid on every kind of material measurement. There never 
was such a time before of scales, tables, graphs, analyses, 
medians, I Q’s and so on. 

No one in his senses would discount accurate measure- 
ments any more than he would discount progress. The 
early Jesuit missionaries, with their minds fixed on 
eternity, were as keen on scientific details as any modern 
geographer: but they did not try to measure men’s souls 
by them. But when the modern materialist attempts to 
measure the immaterial soul by a merely material gauge, 
what becomes ef the wonderful progress of man? The 
microscope is a wonderful little teacher, but it is hard to 
find much that it will show concerning any upward move- 
ment of humanity, unless you can interpret its delicate 
findings by some broad doctrine from the world of mind. 
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Just at this point, however, the enfants terribles are labors of Mgr. Richard Barry-Doyle, director of the 


beginning to appear. Professor Wheeler, at the recent 
convention of some four hundred philosophers at Har- 
vard, dismayed his audience by the plain statement that 
he had analyzed the human organism down to its shoe- 
soles, and found no signs of progress therein. Progress! 
We are degenerating, going back to the state of insects. 
Our bodies are growing weaker, unhealthy symptoms are 
multiplying, and in general we are heading for the dogs. 

This might be pardoned; even godly men have a fling 
of that kind at times. But he continued to show that 
there never was any progress. The very idea of progress 
is simply irrelevant, a delusion, itself a morbid symptom. 
The human fore-brain, to which credit has been given as 
main-spring of man’s achievements, was once nothing 
but a morbid growth, like any ordinary wart. We pride 
ourselves on our progress; but what would primitive man 
think of our progress? In other words, there being no 
standard but a material one, there can be no progress but 
in material strength, like the improvements on a twin- 
six. It is the case of the inch-worm scoffing at the 
astronomer who would try to prove to him the rotation of 
the globe. What he has not physically. measured, does 
not exist. 

Father Isidore O’Brien, in his article in this issue on 
“Plus Saint Francis,” speaks of the “ self-hammering 
mind,” the mind that painfully mulls over its stock of 
ideas, and is blind to any light by which it could see be- 
yond its earth-bound limits. Modern subjectivist philoso- 
phy, no matter how it may veil itself in spiritually sound- 
ing phrases, is always earth-bound by a hidden materialism 
at its core. Owing to this limitation, it will never throw 
light on true human progress, but will result in its nega- 
tion, not only in teaching, but in fact. It will always be 
the prey of frank materialists like Professor Wheeler. 

If we want our young men to guide the world to better 
things, we must help them to survey it from the height of 
a Catholic philosophy which can hold its own against 
the philosophy of the inch-worm. 


Catholic Near East Relief 


N contrast with the errands which sometimes carry rep- 

resentative American churchmen to Washington, the 
Catholic Bishops who met in that city recently confined 
themselves to a program which was both legitimate and 
distinct. They made no pretense of entering politics, or 
of advising the heads of the Government how the country 
should be run. The Bishops’ province is ecclesiastical, and 
they were content to remain within the bounds of tradi- 
tional correctness. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the Bishops’ 
meeting was the adoption of a plan which will coordinate 
the charitable efforts of our body Catholic in favor of 
those of other lands. As a definite step in this direction, 
attention was given to the express wish of the Holy 
See that all societies working in the United States in be- 
half of Russia and the Far East be unified. Much of the 
material help which has been extended to the peoples of 
those distant parts has been consequent to the untiring 


“* Catholic Near East Welfare Association,” and Dom Au- 
gustine Von Galen, O.S.B., founder of the “ Catholic 
Union.” Both these movements are now to be absorbed 
into one organization, to be known as The Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association, Inc., which will be the sole 
instrumentality authorized to solicit funds, and in whese 
interest recommendation is to be made, on a given Sunday, 
in all the dioceses of the United States. The new organ- 
ization is to have Cardinal Hayes as Protector, Cardinal 
O’Connell as Chairman of the Board of Governors, and 
the Rev. Edmund Walsh, S. J., former Director-General 
of the Papal Relief Mission to Russia, as President. 

An innovation in the work of relief will be the provision 
of intellectual and moral training, in Catholic institutions 
of this country, for a number of the young men of Russia 
and the Eastern countries whose plight has been such 
a source of concern to the heart of the Father of Christen- 
dom. In pledging themselves to help in this invaluable 
project, the members of the Hierarchy felt that they could 
assure the Holy See of the generous cooperation of the 
heads of the various Catholic educational institutions 
throughout this country. 


What Will the A. F. L. Do? 

HIS question appeared last week at the head of 

David Goldstein’s second article on the connection 
of the head of the Federation of Labor with Mexico’s 
so called “Labor Government.” It is a question that 
must continue to be asked until the Detroit Convention. 
At that time the matter must be squarely put before the 
laboring men of the country. It is a clear issue: will the 
Federation continue to be friends with Calles or will it 
clearly disavow him? 

The facts are well established, and no side-stepping will 
cause them not to be. They still exist. In the past the 
Federation has given its political, financial and moral aid 
to Mexican Governments from Carranza to Calles. At 
this very moment Mr. Green is the President of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and Mr. Morones, right- 
hand man of Calles, is first Vice-President of the same 
Pan-American Federation. The American Federation is 
part of the Pan-American Federation and pays something 
like four-fifths of its bills. Some of the officials of the 
Pan-American Federation are in Calles’ Government, and 
some of the secretaries of the American Federation are 
foremost propagandists of the Calles régime. 

It may be, as alleged, that the initial alliance with the 
Mexican Federation was made with good intent, namely 
to curb its Communistic activities. It is true that Mr. 
Green has only inherited the situation from his predeces- 
sor. But it is more than clear that the connection has 
gone too far, and it is not too late for the harm to be 
repaired. Mr. Green has said that he deplores the actions 
of his fellows on the Pan-American Federation. Well and 
good. But surely that is not enough, and it is probable 
that the members of the Federation will not be content 
to be paid in words. Neutrality is not enough to safe- 
guard the fair name of the Federation. We are awaiting 
some action. 
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The Franciscan Septicentenary 


I 
Plus St. Francis 
IsiporeE O’Brien, O.F.M. 


O go pole-vaulting through the framework of meta- 
T physics, skipping lightly over the realities and 

marking our leaps with the deceptive figures 
of possibilities, is a breathless hazard. To cancel out 
what is, and to seek to work the problem with what is not, 
is the surest way to an absurd answer. 

To find out just how much we should miss a friend, 
the best way is to compute just how much we lean on him 
and need his company. To find out what the world 
would be without Saint Francis, the best way is to see 
what the world is plus Saint Francis. The difference be- 
tween the two unequal measurements will be the Pover- 
ello. 

In speaking of Saint Francis’ influence on mankind, the 
proper thing to do first is to look at the development ot 
that power in himself which he later exercised over 
others. The simple fact to keep in mind is, that Francis 
was not born a saint. Not only was he not a saint from 
his cradle, but he was, in his early years, almost an exact 
copy of the youth of to-day. A craving for pleasure was 
his predominant passion. 

Music, lights, the gay laugh, and the midnight song, 
were his soul’s nourishment. The love that later rose 
on seraph’s wing to the apex of heaven ran ferine for a 
period through the tropical undergrowth of earth. The 
spirit that later flew bare and shaft-like up into the Heart 
of God grew in the soft, warm soil of human nature, bur- 
geoning there many a sprout whose later lopping sent a 
quiver of agony to the very roots. The Seraph of Al- 
vernia at forty-four had been the King of Love in the 
merry market-place of Assisi at twenty. 

We do not have to conclude that the youthful, pleasure- 
loving Francis was a sinful Francis; neither do we have 
to conclude that the youth of to-day is a sinful youth. The 
one inference would be puritanical, the other would be 
pessimistic. Saint Francis, in his very search for satis- 
faction in earthly pleasures, stumbled across the truth 
that he was seeking something in human nature which was 
beyond the power of human nature to bestow. It is just 
precisely because he did this that his figure becomes at 
this point a guide to every youth who follows him into 
the maze of pleasure. 

Saint Francis’ progression in virtue was swift, once he 
had laid aside the trappings of human nature. In one 
rapid flight he had risen and had looked Divine Truth and 
Beauty in the face: and after that the habiliments of even 
ordinary life hampered his straining spirit. With char- 
acteristic directness he discarded them. His eye, cleared 
by the Divine ray, at one glance saw through the tinsel 


of worldly wealth; beneath the red rose of pleasure he 
saw the black thorn of payment. It was not in his na- 
ture to destroy anytning on eartn; 1t waz rather nis char- 
acteristic gesture to renounce, with child-like grace, every- 
thing that was not of heaven. 


All the innocent attractions of human nature danced 
in bewildered and futile beckonings beyond the sweep of 
his knotted cord. And from the center he looked on 
them, and blessed them, and kept them at a distance. 
i‘amily-love moved round on the rim of the circle, and 
his eye warned it to keep beyond his reach. Legitimate 
ambition pirouetted towards him in a self-centered trance, 
and he woke it up with a sharp lash. 

Ordinary hunger ventured close, and he banished it 
screaming. Human prudence epicircled on a segment of 
the ring, and he drove it off beyond the fringes of the 
crowd. Wealth and luxury came up before him, and he 
laughed into their faces. And then a Lady, sad and wan, 
approached the carnival, and he swept all the dancing 
figures aside to make room for her approach, shepherding 
the whole chorus in behind her as her slaves. 


Thus hand in hand with Lady Poverty, the whole court 
of human emotions and cravings following with folded 
hands, Saint Francis started out to give a new continent 
to the world. He had already broken from the ranks of 
the race, and was beckoning it onward to new beauties his 
eye had caught. His spirit was aflame with love, and at 
his approach men thawed out and joined his company. 

In truth, Saint Francis was a leader to charm any fol- 
lower ; for he spoke, acted, sang, and prayed with all the 
fresh earnestness and simplicity of a person who had 
either never heard about the fall of man, or else had 
been able, by some magic power, to hold at a distance all 
its subsequent gloom. Yet, he was such a man as could 
weep with the intense agony of one on whom the whole 
weight of sin had fallen. His was the spirit of the child 
that never grew old, of the child that threw away his 
early broken toys and ran out and played with his father’s 
servants, 

The dominant note in the Saint’s life was love of free- 
dom. It was the expression of this fundamental yearn- 
ing that arrested the course of the art, literature, and re- 
ligion of his day, and sent them rushing down new chan- 
nels, their waters laughing in new-found courses. Love 
was his atmosphere; liberty was his sunshine. 

Due, then, to this love of freedom, Saint Francis broke 
from metaphysical disputations, from Byzantine tech- 
nique, from classic rigidity, and grasped the great truths of 
life and religion in a direct human way. His conception 
of the universe was, that it was a great Gothic cathedral in 
which Paradise was found again. It was a great house 


built by God to be the home of His children. The pillarec 
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clouds were its columns and capitals. The vault of 
heaven was its star-studded nave. The sun and moon were 
the chancel-lamp that burned by day and by night. The 
roar of the thunder, the rush of cataracts, the boom of 
the sea, and the song of birds, were the modulations of 
the organ. Revelation was the sanctuary, and Holy 
Scripture was a great antiphonary whose canticles 
blended with the symphony of the spheres, and whose 
strains took up the note sounded by man and lifted it to 
the stars. 

Consequently, Saint Francis dwelt most on those mys- 
teries of religion in which the human side was the more 
prominent. God as a Babe in Bethlehem, as the Man of 
Sorrows in Jerusalem, as the Hidden Friend in the taber- 
nacle, was far more frequently in his mind than the mys- 
tery of the Blessed Trinity. 

As the result of this trend of his mind, through him 
the mystery of the Incarnation was assigned its proper 
place in art and in theology. In Byzantine art Christ was 
ever very noticeably the King—stiff, distant, mighty. 
Saint Francis’ conception of Him as the Babe smiling at 
other children, as the Saviour on the cross with out- 
stretched arms, took away all this formalism. It broke 
the solemn muteness of the basilica, and gave ecclesiastical 
architecture the myriad praying tongues of the Gothic 
cathedral. It visualized heaven and earth in fond em- 
brace. Christ, indeed, was still the King: but He reigned 
from His Mother’s knee, from the throne of the cross. 

In literature, the same love of freedom led Saint Fran- 
cis to break away from the sonorous lines of Vergil and 
the mighty periods of Cicero. He measured the first 
meters in the Italian tongue. He uttered a Canticle of 
the Sun with all the free and easy grace of a Greek poet 
in the groves of Delphi, with all the appreciative love of 
a priest of Apollo; yet, that very night he probably rolled 
himself in a briar-bush to rid his mind of an irregular 
thought. 

He spoke to the people in a language they understood. 
His homely, realistic oratory started echoes that ended 
in the thunder of Berthold pealing through the Valley of 
Josaphat. He often set Juniper, “the clown of God,” 
down beneath a fig-tree, and propounded theological ques- 
tions to him, while they dined off a crumb of bread. And 
rising from such repasts, he would address a congrega- 
tion of whatever of God’s creatures happened to be 
nearest. He preached on a Christmas night at Grecio, and 
the Infant Jesus came down and rested between the two 
animals to listen to him. 

The same freedom took him into the cloister, where he 
shook the kneeling monks to their feet, made friars out 
of them, and sent fhem out in twos to preach the Gospel 
to the whole world. Between that day and this, they 
have walked in long procession into every country of 
the globe with the Gospel. The Balkan States slaughtered 
them, but they kept coming there for five hundred years. 
North African Mohammedans knelt for baptism at their 
feet. The farthest points of Tartary and China were 
visited by them while Marco Polo was yet a dreaming 
boy in his father’s warehouse. Aito II of Armenia laid 
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aside his royal robes and gift himself in the brown of 
Francis in 1295. Father John Albtiquerque welcomed 
Saint Francis Xavier to Goa in 1542. Malabar and the 
Coromandel Coast, Ceylon and the jungles of Berar, 
Bengal Burma, and Siam, were treaded by them. Sum- 
atra, Borneo, Java, Celebes, Solor, Sangi, Ternate, and 
the Malay Peninsula ran red with their blood. 

Betore 1897, 4,037 friars had died in the Philippines, 
and one of them had given the Tagalog tongue its first 
greater poem. Saint Francis himself had gone to Pales- 
tine in 1219, and under Gregory IX his friars took charge 
of the holy places there; and six thousand of their 
martyred bodies crumble to dust through the hill country 
of Judea. 

They stood by Columbus and gave him shelter in their 
friary at La Rabida when his friends deserted him. They 
came with him to the New World and penetrated its ex- 
pansive depths, winning the wild forest children with the 
smiles and songs their father had taught them. They 
sailed around the Cape and walked through the Antilles 
and Mexico, erecting chapels and schools. They entered 
California, and wrote a litany of their Order in the towns 
along its coast. . . . Such is the merest skeleton of the 
results of St. Francis’ pushing the dreamy monk out 
into the stimulating sunlight of the world. 

All this universal activity on Saint Francis’ part, as 
well as on that of his followers, was in answer to a 
coextensive appeal. The appeal was, the world needed re- 
ligion; and Saint Francis gave it religion in a direct, 
human way. He lifted the self-hammering mind from 
the epilepsy of irreligion, despondency, and gloom, and 
set it again in the quieting stillness and soothing light of 
hope. And is he who can do this in a world of fratricidal 
strife, not one of the greatest benefactors of the human 
family ? 

The world has run so far and so furiously after dis- 
tractions that it really needs someone to distract it back 
again to the essentials. Sense looms so large in its vision, 
that it needs someone who has forgotten about the body 
to tell it about the spirit. There is no ignoring his call. 


‘The charred heart glows again inthe presence of such 


fellow-love. 

Saint Francis influenced the world from the moment 
he renounced it and turned against its ferces. And that 
first influence has grown. Coming down the years, he 
leads a procession counter to the procession that is head- 
ing for the groves of pleasure. All men, even those most 
alien to his spirit, claim common cause with him. They 
do not always understand him aright, but they claim him, 
nevertheless ; and his influence is always for the good. He 
is often the only beacon left on their turbulent sea. So- 
cialists see him stamping on wealth, and acclaim him their 
leader. Naturalists see him walking about in a cloud of 
birds, and anoint him their pontiff. Philanthropists stand 
back and watch him kiss lepers, and they fold their pious 
hands and say he is their patron. And the Church, whose 
whole edifice Pope Innocent saw him supporting, nods her 
motherly wise head and says, yes, Saint Francis is truly a 
Catholic and an apostolic man. 
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II 
In Sunny Santa Fé 
Joun-Mary Simon, O.S.M. 


HE lusty two-coach spur-line train rattles fussily 

along, up and down ocher and buff grades and 
around sharp red tangents. The setting sun is but a few 
degrees above the far-flung rim of jagged mountains to 
the west. From its great gold disk is flung out a long 
narrow streamer of cloud, like a heavenly road-sign point- 
ing the way for the scudding train toward Santa Fe. 

Then that ruddy barbaric disk suddenly drops from 
sight behind the distant crags. And in the next instant 
a deep liquid glow of living crimson encarnadines all the 
horizon above and between the peaks of that far-stretched 
mountain range. Why this glory of melted rubies flung 
unexpectedly over those desolate hills? Ah! these form 
the Sangre de Cristo range, upon which God would again 
each eve sprinkle His Sons’s empurpling Blood, in bene- 
diction of the coming night! 

Crumbling walls stand there, of gray or brown adobe, 
some smoothed over with red mud or white lime plaster, 
others left rough, the individual squares of the great 
sun-dried bricks have rounded edges from which wisps 
of weathered straw protrude where the clay bond has been 
washed out by the rare rains. The wedge-shaped ends of 
roof-logs bearing sharp ax-marks protrude in even rows 
beneath the parapet of each housetop. The flat roofs 
themselves have raised rounded combings of clay on the 
four sides to gather the infrequent waters and direct them 
to the long slanting wooden outspouts which project 
through the parapet and far out over the sidewalk. The 
narrow tortuous streets twist at unexpected angles, which 
are raucous with the frequent barks of passing motors. 

Passers-by are marked with the dark eyes and hair and 
the gaunt and sallow complexion of ancient Spain. Amidst 
the throng, the Pueblo Indian, his straight black hair 
cloth-wrapped into a stubby roll at his neck, a dirty but 
colorful serape about his loins, shuffles swiftly and silently 
along on moccasined feet. A Romance language rolls 
liquidly from the lips of newsboys gathered at the stfeet 
corner. The sharp dry fragrance of cedar and piiion 
wood-fires greets the nostrils. 

All these, and the brown Franciscan habit behind the 
wheel of a passing car, are of the essence of somnolent 
Santa Fé, as is the Indian turquoise of its sky through 
which continually float flocks of wooly white clouds. And 
every half hour, from church or convent cupola emerging 
here or there, some mellow-toned bell of silvery tenor or 
more solemn baritone sprinkles a soothing benediction 
upon the drowsy, heat-quivering air. : 

Solemn pontifical vespers are being held in the cathe- 
dral this evening, the vigil of the feast of St. Francis of 
Assisi. In the dark nave and in both transepts they are 
gathered, crowded, the rich and the lowly, many more of 
the latter. Somber black, a shawl ‘thrown over the head, 
is the attire of the women. The men are clothed in their 
stiff holiday best. 


Up in front, where the transepts converge from the 
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sides on the nave, is the brightly-lighted square enclosure 
of the sanctuary. The Archbishop in cope and miter and 
his deacons in splendid dalmatics, are at the throne, high 
opposite one side of the altar. The solemn chant of the 
psalms alternates between the choir in the rear of the 
church and the priests and friars grouped in the sanctu- 
ary. Now loud, now subdued, comes the rolling of the 
organ. The blue curling wreaths of incense smoke have 
been wafted about the altar during the Magnificat, and 
their attenuated perfume has gone out over the throng. 

Brown-hooded friars gather in a semi-circle about the 
statue of St. Francis mounted high amidst flowers and 
lights near the front of the sanctuary, on a stand with 
long poles for carrying. The jubilant strains of O 
Sanctissima Anima resound in cadenced Gregorian. Mean- 
time the bearer of a golden cross, and candle-carrying 
acolytes in gleaming white have proceeded down the aisle 
to head the procession. In the dark nave there is the 
scuffling of many feet and the calling of directions in 
subdued voice as the people file out under the guidance 
of ushers, first the women, then the men. At last only 
a group of a dozen stalwarts is left standing outside the 
sanctuary. 

Four of their number now come in to bear the platform 
with the Saint’s statue upon their shoulders. The clergy 
with lighted candles in their hands pass down the center 
aisle, two by two. The Archbishop rises from his throne, 
takes his tall silver crozier in hand, and with his robed as- 
sistants proceeds just ahead of the statue. 

Outside, massed under the star-bright sky in the broad 
space between the cathedral and the beautiful pueblo-like 
building opposite, are thousands, from lowly Indian to 
the curious corduroy-dressed young members of the art 
colony. Faintly heard through the dark from far up the 
winding street come stray notes of the band near the 
head of the line. 

The hundreds taking part in the procession are march- 
ing now, walking near the curb in two files on each side 
of the narrow street. And every hundred feet or so 
along the line of march blazes a crackling fire of cedar 
sticks whose ruddy glow illumines the devout faces of the 
marchers and throws their wavering shadows upon the 
adobe walls. Sounds of singing, cutting thin through the 
night air, have been coming back flickeringly from the 
choir somewhere in the midst of the procession. Now 
nearby from ali the silent marchers rises the swinging 
shout of the refrain of the “ Hail Mary”: 

Santa Maria, Madre de Dios, 
Ruega por nosotros pecadores, 
Ahora—y en la hora 

De muestra muerte—asi sea! 

Like a tide of supplication the ancient prayer with its 
antique melody piles up for a minute between the walls 
of the houses of the narrow shadow-filled street, to pour 
out over and beyond the lacy foliage of the overhanging 
trees, rising. then even. to ‘the fleecy-fragments*of: clouds 
scudding along just beneath the brilliant stars. 

Again there is a silence, broken only by the swift swing- 
ing tread of many marching feet upon the gravel, for there 
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is no slow funereal solemnity about this procession. It is 
a march, firm and fast, unhesitating, ever onwards. Does 
it not celebrate the steady advancing of the brown friars, 
the spiritual sons of St. Francis, across the vast deserts of 
the Southwest, in their campaign of conquest of souls for 
Christ? It is the lively, vigorous march one would expect 
of those of whom it was written of old: “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of them that bring good 
tidings and announce peace! ” é 

It is a swift-gaited march, as was that of the Poverello 
himself when he walked Umbria and all Italy to scatter the 
flaming fire of the love of Lady Poverty for the love of 
God. It is a common-sense, every-day march, such as 
might be expected of Franciscan practicality which es- 
chews artificialities of pose and goes straight to the actual 
facts at hand. It is certainly not the weary march of the 
earthly conquistadores, halting and sweaty im their clank- 
ing armor. 

But, again that jubilant refrain has been relayed a-down 
the long lines of the advancing host, so that it comes only 
in snatches to one’s ears: 

...., Madre de Dios, 
Ruega por nosotros pecadores 


. muerte—ast sea! 


The journey has been getting long. Several times 
have the statue-bearers had to relieve each other. The 
sharp pungency of the many cedar fires now pervades the 
whole way. Their thin smoke has risen up to mingle with 
the dying clouds, bearing aloft as it were the prayer of 
the multitude. The procession has turned down another 
twisting street and is wending its way back to the cathe- 
dral. Hospitals, schools, and homes of mercy now look 
down upon the marching ranks. And proudly, if such 
were possible for his humility, might the Saint look up to 
them. For, are they not some oi the spoils of the merci- 
ful conquest of the coming of his sons? 

The fires have burnt low now; their smoke is no more. 
There is left only the heat of their red-glowing coals 
(symbols of ardent charity), grateful to the body in the 
chill night air. The marchers are standing still in at- 
tentive files on each side of the street as the clergy and 
the statue pass between them to enter the cathedral. The 
band and the choir and all the people are now massed to- 
gether, and once more, as a triumphant shout, rises the 
final refrain from hundreds of throats: 

Santa Maria, Madre de Dios, 
Ruega por nosotros pecadores, 
Ahora—y en la hora 

De nuestra muerte—asi sea! 

There is the gleam of silver staff and gold embroidery 
as the Archbishop and his assistants mount the broad steps 
into the bright light shining out from the open doors. 
The statue passes in on the shoulders of its tired bear- 
ers. Once more has St. Francis brought honor to the 
Mother of the Divine Child he so loved, and has called 
forth a great public confession of faith in the city whose 
full formal title runs: La Ciudad de la Santa Fé de 
Nuestro Padre San Francisco. 
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Mencken Among the Metaphysicians 


Daniev A. Lorp, S.J. 


NE virtue we must all concede Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
he is never dull. He may write with an infallibility 


that would make the doctrinal bulls of one of his despised 
popes read like the vague expression of a faint and wav- 


ering opinion. He may parade before our astonished eyes 
a staggering list of authors and books which, with par- 
donable scepticism, we feel no human being could possibly 
have skimmed in a lifetime much less have studied and 
digested. But even when he plays pope or oracle or The 
World’s Complete Digest of All Human Knowledge Con- 
ceivable or Inconceivable, he is never dull. 

And his recent picture of himself re-reading the phil- 
osophers from Plato to Santayana in the course of a hot 
summer’s fortnight is delightful. One visions him reclin- 
ing in a porch-swing in white flannels, reaching ever and 
anon (as heroes always do) for a cooling draught not 
too far from his elbow, while he tears the heart out of not 
one philosopher, as another modern claimed to have done 
out of Suarez in a summer afternoon, but tearing the 
inners out of all of them at the rate, I suppose, of three 
or four a day. “Fee, fo, fum! I smell the blood of 
philosophorum!” And Mr. Mencken, rising to indulge 
in a yawn, shows us his teeth dripping with philosophers’ 
blood while he tosses their bones carelessly on the front 
lawn. Mencken among the Metaphysicians makes a droll 
picture. 

But if Mr. Mencken understood the whole of his phil- 
osophical reading as badly as he did one rather important 
section, which he ventured to discuss, he had better go 
back and take another afternoon to re-read them all once 
more. Mr. Mencken seems to have dozed while he was 
studying his philosophers. For he writes: 

“They (the philosophers) still argue for the immor- 
tality of the soul on the ground that a yearning for im- 
mortal life is in all of us. But that is simply nonsense. ” 

Of course it is. That is not the argument of the phil- 
osophers: that I studied. They said something like that, 
just as saying that two and two is three is something like 
saying two and two is four. But Mr. Mencken missed 
the real argument entirely. 

Philosophers have, it is true, rightly agreed that if all 
nations under heaven have had a belief in some sort of 
immortality, there really must be some foundation for 
their belief. When human beings always tell the same 
story and cling to the same belief whether you find them 
in a palm-leaf hut or a wigwam or on the Acropolis or in 
the Bank of London, the supposition is that they are 
not talking what our critic loves to call moonshine. At 
least the philosophers felt that so universal and consistent 
a belief had better be investigated, for it was evidently 
pretty thoroughly rooted in human nature itself. 

And even if Mr. Mencken were right in saying that 
“ homo sapiens when he thinks is still brother to the lowly 
ass (equus africanus) ever to the ears and the bray,” yet 
when every nation from the most primitive savages to 
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will not die but will pass to a Happy Hunting Ground 
or the Islands of the Blessed or Vaihalla or Heaven, 
there must be somewhere in reality a foundation for that 
conviction. 

But Mr. Mencken was all wrong about the way in which 
the philosophers put their argument. They do not argue, 
at least those I studied for a trifle longer than a summer’s 
fortnight, from the desire of immortality. They argue 
briefly thus: Man everywhere and always has an in- 
satiable craving for perfect happiness which experience 
proves he never attains in this world. Consequently we 
are faced with either of two alternatives: Either God 
(or nature)has given man an appetite and craving which 
He (or it) never intends to gratify, which is a cruel and 
heartless trick; or man can find that happiness in an- 
other world. This implies, of course, a life beyond the 
grave; it implies immortality, for no happiness is perfect 
if it can be snatched away by death or annihilation. 

Obviously that is a very different argument from the 
one which Mr. Mencken read into his philosophers. Per- 
haps the afternoon was particularly hot and he was par- 
ticularly drowsy. At any rate he might profitably go back 
and see how they handle each section of that proof. They 
do it rather well, though the argument is a bit too difficult 
to be grasped in the dull hours between lunch and the 
afternoon’s mail. 

Yet as I read Mr. Mencken, I could not help but feel 
that in him I had another concrete and convincing argu- 
ment for immortality. At this point Mr. Mencken would 
probably grow violent and scream that he wouldn’t 
take immortality for a gift. Will someone please decide 
for me whether these moderns are just sick of their life’s 
futility or too proud to face an eternity where God would 
exercise His sovereignty, or too cowardly to admit the 
uncertain alternative of happiness or punishment which 
the idea of immortality implies? 

At any rate, Mr. Mencken expresses perfectly one side 
of the craving for happiness unsatisfied in this world. He 
has a furious and persistent discontent with everything 
he sees or experiences, and yet he goes on looking for 
something that will faintly satisfy him, always seeking, 
always investigating, and always convinced that he will 
never in this world find what he is undoubtedly looking 
for. 

Few men of our time have looked so intently and 
curiously at all that earth offers of art, science, literature, 
nature, humanity, and achievement. Few men are so avid 
in their search for things worth having. And few are 
so utterly disgusted with what they find. There is in 
Mr. Mencken that strange combination of the seeker and 
the cynic. He madly seizes everything new, examines it 
hopefully, places it beside life to see whether it fits, and 
then flings it into the scrap heap of rejected and despised 
refuse. 

There is something pitiful in the restless way he dash- 
es through life like an American tourist through a mu- 
seum. Each new creature of art or literature makes his 
dulled critic’s eye light expectantly. He scans science 
eagerly and sips hopefully of each new elixir as Ponce 
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de Leon might sip the water from some newly discovered 
fountain. He is always seeking, always looking, always 
rushing after the bright moon which proves to be a toy 
balloon. 

Why? Because after all his disillusionment he still has 
the unquenchable thirst for something in art or science 
which will still the shrieking of life, satisfy the relentless 
craving for beauty, measure up to the relentless interest 
in truth. Somewhere from art or literature or life a swift 
ray will light the dark places around him; a joy keen 
enough will make his heart leap. His mind is that swift, 
unquiet, eager mind of the tireless seeker. Always he 
seeks with the same avidity with which the pleasure seek- 
ers stalk love and gayety, and the money-mad trail fatter 
dividends and grosser balances. He is not happy with 
what he has, and yet he wants to be happy. Of course he 
would deny furiously that he wanted to be; his tireless 
quest, his restless eyes, his interest in anything new are 
arguments that drown any protest. 

Then always in his writing is the cry of disillusionment. 
The American Mercury, his voice to the world, is a maga- 
zine of complete disillusionment. It has tasted life and 
found it sour. It is bored with art, sceptical of science, 
tired of literature, sick of that great boob, man. It has 
no policy but a destructive one, to swing a club that will 
smash idols and strew the world with broken clay and 
marble. Mr. Mencken, when he speaks to his public, 
speaks with the voice of one who finds life and all it con- 
tains pretty poor stuff. He and his magazine are despair- 
ful voices crying out a modern echo of the king who 
found all things vanity. 

Certainly, then, Mr. Mencken can look forward and 
know that he will die with his appetite for beauty and 
truth unsatisfied. Earth he has found unutterably drab. 
So if, when he comes to the grave, he is swallowed up 
in eternal blackness, God or nature has played upon him 
a ghastly trick. It has sent him careering through the 
world in search of something that has no existence. He 
has dashed through an earth of illusions and ghosts into 
the doors of a tomb. And when the doors of the tomb 
clang behind him, the mocking laughter of the Parca 
will ring horribly against the unending night. A hideous 
joke has sent a man through a lifetime seeking for some- 
thing that had no existence. 

The philosophers, even on the hottest of afternoons, 
would reject such an obscene jest of God or nature. Ap- 
petites that we can analyze in men or animals do not 
exist unless there is some object to satisfy them. If a 
dog feels the gnawings of hunger, it is because there 
is meat to satisfy his cravings. If a man is agonized with 
the hunger called love, it is because there is a loved one 
at least attainable. And if men are driven through life 
under the lash of this insatiable craving for happiness, 
happiness must somewhere be attainable. 

Mr. Mencken spends his life showing how futile it is 
to look for happiness here. Correct, says the philosopher ; 
therefore it must be attainable beyond this present life 
which whets an appetite it cannot satisfy. 

While Mr. Mencken may feel he wasted those hot af- 
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ternoons among the metaphysicians, I for one thank him 
for the time he spent there. He has flung himself at my 
head as a sort of living argument for an undeniable fact. 
He has served once more to illustrate the strangest thing 
in all this world, the fact that man alone is unhappy in 
his native element. The bird is content with the air. 
The fish does not strive to climb the mountains. The cow 
is grateful for an open field and a shady oak near a small 
brook. The dog wastes no time growling because he may 
not have the sun; a fat chunk of meat will distract him 
even in the delight of baying the moon. But man, the 
more intelligent and cultured he becomes, grows more and 
more disillusioned with this earth, his native element. He 
finds it more inadequate as his tastes and desire expand. 
Can it be that the philosophers are right and that man’s 
real dwellling place is not here? Can it be that this dis- 
content is just another proof of immortality? Wiser men 
than Mr. Mencken have thought it so. 


A Highland Gathering 


RoNALD Knox 


EK SKADALE Church, on the ordinary Sunday, is a 
wonder of patriarchal simplicity, remote from the 
bustle of our times as the valley itself is remote from the 
paths of men. 

It dawns upon you suddenly, as is the way of Catholic 
churches in the Highlands, at a turn of the road, a road 
that winds between stone walls and fir plantations, across 
leaping burns ,to find the sources of the River Beauly. A 
graveyard surrounds it, with an air of antiquity uncom- 
mon in Catholic graveyards. On the wall of this the 
men of the congregation gather, on a Sunday morning, 
rallied from homesteads, ten, or it may be twenty, miles 
away, in solemn session. 

To the outward eye, this performance exactly resembles 
the assemblage of men which you may see outside an 
Anglican church in the country, at the beginning of Mat- 
ins. The difference lies in the fact that whereas the Eng- 
lish group waits outside all through the service, and escorts 
the ladies home when it is over, in Scotland the men are 
only waiting for a signal. Time travels slowly north of 
Perth, and the world does not work by time-table. So 
they sit on until a bell by the sacristy door informs them 
that Mass has begun; then they troop in and take their 
places in the pews. 

The church itself is of that tentative Gothic which 
Pugin killed. Churchwarden Gothic, they call it; but it 
has not the worst features of the Churchwarden period; 
intolerably heavy crockets and attempts to reproduce fan- 
tracery in plaster and steel. It is a simple building, old- 
fashioned chiefly in the high pews which are its seating 
accommodation, above all, in the two family pews at the 
end, and the family tribune above them. Why is it that 
an Anglican family pew always seems to imply that the 
squire owns the church, whereas a Catholic family pew 
seems to imply that the church owns the squire? 

The service is Low Mass followed by Benediction—in 
these scattered parishes you get as much in as possible. 
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A few familiar hymns, rendered by local talent, are all 
the music these valleys know or need. The priest—well, 
you have heard the story about the pheasant outside the 
sacristy window? That is the priest. And the collection 
—I have known the collection brought into the sacristy, 
when a visiting priest was taking duty, and being left 
there from Sunday until Thursday, when the parish priest 
returned ; nor was the church locked up. This is in canny 
Scotland; I would like to see it matched elsewhere. 

A homely, haphazard manner of worship. But on St. 
Laurence’s Day of this year, a week-day, and not a tradi- 
tional festival, you might have seen the high pews filled 
beyond their Sunday wont, cars and carts littering the 
road, priests swarming between the Church and the pres- 
bytery. 

The occasion was a Pontifical High Mass, about as com- 
mon in these latitudes as a visit from Buffalo Bill’s circus. 
These Pontifical affairs have a strange trick of making 
you feel the Catholic Church in its uniformity. There 
could be no stronger contrast in an ordinary way than 
the contrast between this Highland chapel and the Lanca- 
shire parish in which I had last preached. Yet, with the 
arrival of a Bishop, all those differences are obliterated ; 
there is the same va et vient of thurifers and miter-bear- 
ers; the same incredibly efficient Master of Ceremonies; 
even the music, for this once, must be immemorial plain- 
chant, rendered by a quartette of monks from Fort 
Augustus. 

From Aberdeen, Fraserburgh, Inverness, Dingwall, 
Cannich, the priests had mustered for the occasion. Acci- 
dent favored the work of cosmopolitanization; a Welsh 
Archbishop sat in the sanctuary; Mr. Belloc and Mr. Mau- 
rice Baring were guests in the tribune; and there was a 
Vice-Rector from the Eternal City itself. 

The occasion was a dedication centenary. Slowly the 
institutions of British Catholicism are passing once more 
into antiquities, after all the deluge of the Reformation 
and its penal aftermath. I know a chapel in Herefordshire 
that was built in seventeen-thirty something, dedicated in 
seventeen-eighty something, and there are older buildings 
yet, like East Hendred, isolated anomalies of the British 
countryside. But on the whole we do not date back much 
beyond Emancipation, and the church at Hampstead 
passes, in London, for a venerable landmark. 

This church, built by Lord Lovat for his tenants in 
1826, goes back a little beyond Emancipation itself. It is 
fitting that it should ; for the Catholicism to which it bears 
witness is a Catholicism which has never been stamped 
out, has never known the-need of a revival. The district 
is not a purely Catholic district, such as you may find on 
the West Coast. The Catholic population itself has 
dwindled, not through leakage or apostasies, but through 
the steady drift of poor families away from the country 
into the towns, away from Scotland into the colonies. 
Eskadale itself numbers only some 250 Catholics—per- 
haps less than half the numbers it could boast when the 
church was opened. But the tradition is a continuous one. 
It has survived the lean years between the Jesuit activities 
of 1600 and the restoration of the Faith in these parts 
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under Charles II. It has survived the bitter sequel of the 
’45, when the Lovats had lost their title and their lands, 
and the embers of Catholicism could only be fanned by 
heroic missionaries, who must take shelter in the caves of 
the hillside. The Faith, here, is not only a tradition of 
doctrine ; it is a tradition of blood. 

And meanwhile? I have by me a history of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland, which gives rather full statistics for 
1829, the year of Emancipation . They contrast strangely 
with the statistics of the current Directory. In 1829 there 
were twenty Catholic schools in Scotland; there are now 
212, excluding charitabie institutions. There were no Re- 
ligious houses, apparently ; there are now fourteen of men 
and sixty-eight of women. There were thirty-one Cath- 
olic churches; there are flow 263 missions, with 435 
churches or chapels to serve them. There were fifty 
priests ; there are now 605. The Catholic population itself, 
which was then about 70,000, is over 600,000 today. 

True, the factors in that increase are not entirely Cale- 
donian; it is connected with other movements of the 
Celtic fringe, and the Faith is coming back from the West, 
rather than from the North. But this in itself is not with- 
out parallel in the early centuries. The facts, at least, are 
there. Nor does the birth-rate explain these statistics ; ac- 
cording to Whitaker, the total population of Scotland has 
only risen from 2,000,000 odd in 1821 to 4,800,000 odd in 
1921. At the same rate of rival progress, the year 2026 
should see two out of every five inhabitants of Scotland 
Catholic. 

This modern movement Eskadale hardly reflects. Its 
associations, rather, are with the past; its historical at- 
mosphere is that of the ’45; near by, those strange broth- 
ers, the Sobieski Stuarts, lived in a mimicry of regal 
splendor and lie buried in the churchyard. But the Faith 
is one, and is at home, whether among the grim modern- 
ities of Glasgow, or among the chivalric memories of 
Strathglass. 

The Catholic Church rises to all occasions. It is not that 
her institutions, the Mass, for example, are exactly ap- 
propriate to all the needs of human life. Rather, all the 
needs of human life are appropriate to the Mass. The 
Church levels all our latitudes, dwarfs all our perspectives 
of time. So it was that in thanksgiving to God for the 
munificence of a Scottish baron a hundred years back, we 
celebrated the praises of an Italian deacon who died in 
the year 258. The Mass does not cater for our expressions 
of poignant human sentiment; it includes them. To us 
children of a day, it seems a romantic thing that while the 
kilt has almost died out in these valleys, the chasuble has 
survived. But the Church silences all our sentimentalities 
with, “ Hush! I was in the Catacombs.” . 

Well, the Pontifical Mass was like any other Pontifical 
Mass (though more than one of the assistants must have 
been depending on his reminiscences of the seminary). 
The Indulgence was given as Indulgences are given all 
the world over. (The sermon, to do me justice, was a 


new one.) 
It was not a Scottish Mass, it was not a twentieth-cen- 


tury Mass; it was just the Mass. Only at the end, when 
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we went out into the churchyard, and the Vicar-General 
gave the Absolutions over the graves of the priests who 
had served the parish in these last hundred years, your 
voice choked and your eyes dimmed a little with the human 
pathos of the situation. Debemur morti nos nostraque ; 
in the shadow of the firs, with the wild slopes of heather 
fringing the horizon, you remembered a page of history 
that is turned now, and a loyalty that is long dead.” 

“ My dear James, | am going to Heaven, but you must 
continue to crawl a little longer in this evil world ”—so 
Simon Lovat took leave of his kinsman on the scaffold; 
and there is something in the Highlands that echoes this 
sense of regret for a world of chivalry we shall never 
know. There are tears for human fortunes; men are we, 
and must weep. 


JONGLEUR DE DIEU 


He stood atop Assisi’s Umbrian hill, 
Pathetically small against the ‘dawn, 

On chessboard of the world a humble pawn, 
Scarce capable his mission to fulfill. 

He stood, hands lifted cruciform until 

Last vestige of the vigiled night had gone, 
When, with the final singing star withdrawn, 
Brother birds caroled forth with greater skill. 


From troubadour to jongleur of the Lord, 
Minstrel of man to fool of Christ, was he, 
Who sang of peace in preference to a sword, 
Instead of riches, wealth of poverty; 
Who brought a singing world in closer accord 
Than ever it was or ever again can be. 
BENJAMIN MusSsER. 


ABANDON 
May my heart, O Love, 
Be Thy cup of wine— 
Use it as Thou wilt, 
Only make it Thine! 
Take it in Thy hand, 
And its every stain 
Only by Thy touch 
Shall be cleansed again. 
Treat my heart, O -Love, 
Like a little cup— 
Leave it anywhere— 
Sometimes lift it up! 

Mary Drxon THAYER. 


HEART OF THE POET 


He wears love’s ruddiest blossom, stemmed with song— 
Is mirth’s boon friend; the ritualistic days P 

Of beauty know his door; the pageant-throng 

Of motley joys and griefs that crowd men’s ways, 
Companion him. On many a ghostly street 

He grips the rain’s rude hands; clouds scurrying by, 
He hails as battle-chiefs—the wind’s mad feet 

To him are charging hosts when summers die. 


Merry is he as daffodils in spring, 
Yet sad as lonely forests robed in snow. 
He is a handsome bluebird roystering— 
A bee that sucks where secret honeys flow. 
Of life’s uncooling furnace he is part: 
That which is pity burning up his heart. 
J. Corson Miter. 
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Education 





Reforming College Football 
Daniet M. O’ConNELL, S.J. 


HE April Bulletin of the American Association of 

University Professors had for its leading article, 
“ Intercollegiate Football: Report by Committee G.” We 
are told that this is the committee on methods of increas- 
ing tle intellectual interest and raising the intellectual 
standards of undergraduates. A synopsis of the report 
was released by the Associated Press at the time and 
was featured in the daily newspapers throughout the 
country. Editorial and collegiate comment followed in 
due course. The minimum conclusion drawn is the ob- 
vious saw that Americans are interested in football. But 
this is unfair to the committee. It urged immediate 
action. “It is desirable that whatever action is taken be 
completed this spring. We therefore recommend that 
the suggested action be taken within the month of April 
1926, with the request that the report of the joint com- 
mittee be available before the end of May 1926.” The 
report’s last words are: “The adoption of a plan of 
reform.” Please understand though that certain advan- 
tages of football are plainly stated. In general the report 
is a scholarly, calm study. Educational institutions with 
our American bigness of mind will, let us hope, react 
towards it in the same spirit. 

Three great advantages of the sport for the student 
hody are, first, an absorbing recreation dispelling mental 
weariness and anxiety, second, a strong sense of common 
interest, developing a common bond of loyalty, third, a 
clean and interesting topic of conversation and of thought. 

The two greatest disadvantages from the same point of 
view, are first. over-excitement prevailing through the 
autumn, second, the consequent distortion of values ob- 
taining throughout the year. This over-excitement rises 
in the case of final games into what, we are told, “ is 
fairly.to be designated as hysteria.” It is fanned into 
absurd flames at “ pep sessions” and bursts into its cul- 
mination of “the madness of the yelling mob at the game 
itself.” Negligence in study is noted as an accompanying 
consequence. But the second great disadvantage in the 
mind of the committee, the distortion of values, “ lasts 
throughout the college course, if not through life.” A 
hero worship of football prowess, not of personal excel- 
lence, is had. Again, the huge financial aspect of football 
and the tempting salary to the player who will turn pro- 
fessional “ unsettle ideas and ideals.” As an illustration 
the undergraduates’ interest in the building up next year’s 
freshman class is motivated principally by the criterion 
of football ability. Appreciation of intellectual training 
and desire for academic distinction are attenuated and 
future leaders in human society are lost. Drinking, en- 
couragement of betting, with its provocation of dishonesty 
in other ways, are noted as further disadvantages of 
football, hardly less secondary than the preceding. 

In regard to the chosen few of the squad two note- 
worthy advantages are listed. The first is valuable school- 
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ing in discipline, the second, training in cooperation and 
the recognition of its supreme importance. The influence 
of the coach might be placed as a third when his word 
and example make for cleanness in speech and living. 

On the other hand the disadvantages noted for the 
student body in general, viz., over-excitement and the 
distortion of values, are magnified in the case of the 
squad. <A very large contributing cause is the publicity 
which the individual players receive in the public press, 
due to the necessity of daily advertising the coming Satur- 
day’s game. Another is the “ pep sessions,” where the 
gamut of motives from supreme importance to insult is 
run in an endeavor to arouse the players to herculean ef- 
forts. Nerves are now stretched to the breaking point 
and the climax is of course the innumerable spectators 
at the game itself, ready to cheer or boo according to 
their collegiate or aleatory allegiance. Mr. Heywood 
Broun is quoted from the New York World of Novem- 
ber 5, 1925: “It is not fair or wise for a 20-year-old boy 
to be put in a position where 70,000 may see him blunder. 
A man might very well spend forty years trying to live 
down the stigma and, worse than that, the inner convic- 
tion of dumbness because at a critical point in a big game 
he called for a line plunge when a forward pass would 
have been better.” The distortion of values on the part 
of the players is self-evident, so the report concludes this 
part with the hope that the Mid-Western Conference and 
the Conference of Coaches in New York City’s plan of 
limiting practice to two hours a day will be loyally car- 
ried out and become universal. 

Faculty morale too is seriously affected by the present 
football status. Discouragement and discontent seize the 
dons as they view the hysteria and distortion of ideals 
experienced by the student body and in some cases the 
failure of the faculty ruling on eligibility-rules; but es- 
pecially are the magistri down-hearted as they contrast 
their meager professional income with that of the non- 
faculty coaches. 

The report notes that the alumni and general public’s 
connection with an educational institution is likely to be 
that of athletics alone. This is apt to prove a boomerang. 
The latter class, at least, in its thinking of the institution 
as an athletic organization only may in consequence fail 
to respond with financial help for the growth of academic 
life. 

The report asks if there is a remedy for the root of 
football’s worst evil, viz., its excessive prominence in the 
range of college and public values. In answer two pro- 
posals are offered, the first, that of Dr. Edgar Fauver 
of Wesleyan University, the second, that of the Wesleyan 
Parley on December 6, 1925. 

Dr. Fauver’s plan can be found with its detailed ex- 
planations in the American Physical Education Review 
for 1923. Succinctly, he advocates limiting participation 
in intercollegiate football to one year for any one player. 
The results? First, a lowering of the game’s standard, 
but, in the supposition that all adopted the rule, the rela- 
tive strength of the teams would remain the same. Col- 
lege spirit and alumni enthusiasm need not be impaired. 
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Second, at most one year’s interference with study instead 
of three or four. Third, a great increase in intramural 
athlétics. Fourth, less unfortunate publicity for football 
stars. Dr. Fauver’s plan was published, as stated above, 
in 1923. How many jubilees will it have before it becomes 
the consummation the doctor so devoutly desires? In the 
meantime intramural athletics, the boon of the plebeian 
student, must look elsewhere for practical encouragement. 


The Wesleyan plan, formed by delegates of nine col- 
ieges meeting at Wesleyan University, proposes to limit 
college football schedules to four games in a season, each 
contest to be between teams of the same caliber and in 
proximate vicinity. Its advantages are first, the elimina- 
tion of mythical champions, national and even sectional ; 
second, less player-publicity as in the Fauver plan; third, 
elimination of early season practice; fourth, lessening 
football attention from eight weeks to four; fifth, mini- 
mizing the commercial aspect of schedule making. 

In comparing the two plans the report of the American 
Professors’ Committee favors the Fauver plan over the 
Wesleyan. The former with its one year of play strikes 
more radically at undesirable newspaper publicity and pro- 
vides at the same time a more constructive plan for in- 
tramural athletics. 

Finally the report places the issue of reform as matter 
of immediate action on the shoulders of college faculties, 
not merely as a group of academic institutions but as 
moral individuals. 

If I may add a few reflections on the Committee’s re- 
port, my first word would be to disagree with its prefer- 
ence for the Fauver over the Parley plan and this solely 
on the head of practical wisdom. To my mind there is a 
possibility of the Parley suggestion being gradually 
adopted, while the Fauver plan is too chimerical for the 
financial and other vested interests back of football. About 
this last a few words will be offered shortly. 

I am surprised that another partial cure for. our athletic 
hysteria, at least in the student patient, was not mentioned 
in the report. I refer to limiting participation in inter- 
collegiate athletics to one sport a season, a rule that ob- 
tains in some institutions. It is practical even to the busi- 
ness interests and if urged by such prominent and influ- 
ential persons as are had in the Association of American 
College Professors should gain ground continuously until 
it might become universal. After all in dealing with this 
great problem under discussion we must have at least one 
eye on the practical. The freshman rule, now so widely 
in vogue, might be offered in confirmation of the “ prac- 
tical.” 

There is another though similar omission noticeable in 
the Committee’s report. I mean the financial pound of 
flesh close to the heart of inter-collegiate athletics and 
the fear of a Shylock demanding the forfeiture of his 
bonds. I know of one State university, whose alumni and 
friends were to pledge a million-dollar stadium. When 
this educational structure had its last gargoyle architec- 
turally placed, the bill presented was for one million dol- 
lars plus over a quarter million in addition. Now this 
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money and the interest thereon must be paid... Who is to 
do so? Spectators. And how will you draw them and 
their money? Why, get good football players. Et sic 
deinceps. We are deep in the quagmire. Let’s get out 
as cleanly as possible. I conclude with an enigma to my 
sympathetic or unsympathetic reader. In the face of past 
intercollegiate scandals, why do we continue to multiply 
intercollegiate sports, for instance track, tennis, hockey, 
boxing, squash? I am in my dotage, no doubt, but still 
I believe that intramural are the better, the more demo- 
cratic sports for the common collegian. 


Sociology 





Is Divorce Necessary? 
Antuony M. Beneprik, D.D. 
HE mess into which the present marriage-and-di- 
vorce chaos has thrown us is as old, in its nature if 
not in its degree, as the proneness to sin which followed 
upon the primeval fault of our common first progenitors. 
Still we may claim with truth, if not with pride, that the 
marital topsy-turviness of the present age is an unprece- 
dented condition. Within half a century, the rate of di- 
vorce to population has increased more than 400 per cent. 
Reno, Paris, and now the Mexican States are vying for 
the leadership in offering an opportunity for facile escape 
from the matrimonial bonds. The Russian Government 
has issued official statistics which show that, under the 
Bolshevist system of easy divorce, the average duration 
of marriage in Leningrad is only four years, there being 
237 divorces each year for every 1000 marriages. Figures 
from some of our largest cities indicate that the odds are 
about fifteen to one in favor of those who apply for a 
divorce achieving the successful consummation of their 
suit. 

Statistics can be multiplied to prove the lack of adher- 
ence to the marriage vow nowadays, but they are unneces- 
sary. A far more serious aspect of the matter is the fact 
that many in prominent places seek td justify easy divorce. 
They ask that divorce be considered as a new and neces- 
sary phenomenon of the social order which must be 
studied dispassionately in order to judge it aright. The 
new woman, the economic and social and civic independ- 
ence she has gained, and the popular sanction of divorce 
as a legitimate means of escape from an unendurable yoke, 
they claim, have so changed the aspect of affairs that the 
Divine injunction, to be reasonable, should be changed 
to, “ What God has joined together, let man put asunder 
when he sees that God has acted unwisely in so joining.” 

We even find this argument in a book entitled, “ Chris- 
tianity and Divorce,” by F. H. Norcross, that the Bible 
is misinterpreted on the subject of divorce, and that Christ 
really favored it, because “certainly there is no cruelty 
more lingering, nor slavery more galling, than the con- 
sciousness that one is linked for life in the closest of all 
human relationships to another whom the mind can only 
contemplate with deepest abhorrence, and this is certainly 
not in accord with the teachings of Christ.” He Who 
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bore patiently on His Cross the sins of the world, sins 
which were utterly repugnant to His stainless Divinity, 
and Who shed His Precious Blood for us is supposed 
to give the counsel that His children need not bear their 
cross after Him, if its weight oppress them! 

There are a number of methods suggested to check the 
rapid increase in divorces, which is granted to be some- 
what dangerous to the social order. .The most widely 
advertised of these, certainly, is the plan for uniform 
marriage and divorce laws throughout the country, intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Capper of Kansas. Its 
principal merit lies in the fact that it would forbid the 
hasty and thoughtless marriages which are such a prolific 
cause of marital discontent; it is defective in that it tends 
toward the further centralization of authority at Washing- 
ton, a tendency which is not popularly in good odor. And, 
moreover, it is based upon the belief that divorce is a 
necessary evil. 

A California judge favors the denying of alimony to 
ghildless divorcees as a means of curbing the evil. The 
Rhode Island Commission on Marriage and Divorce sug- 
gests that a “marriage vacation” be taken in case of 
quarrels, hoping that absence will make the heart grow 
fonder and that separation will diminish the apparent 
magnitude of the difficulties that estrange husband and 
wife. But while these proposals touch upon factors that 
are undoubtedly contributory to the tearing down of the 
marriage fabric, they deal only with individual phases in 
the whole abominable situation, and do not touch the root 
of the trouble. 

The fundamental cause of marital discontent and 
therefore of divorce as the easiest way out, we have no 
hesitation in asserting, is a lack of appreciation of the 
real meaning of the marriage relation. Marriage is a 
partnership between husband and wife, a Divine contract 
through which they join their lives together, to the end 
that they may be better able to perform their individual 
duties and to assume the added responsibilities which this 
relationship entails, each with the aid of the other. The 
advantages that accrue from this mutual relationship must 
be strong enough to offset the antagonism caused by the 
clash of varied tastes and opinions and characteristics, 
if the marriage is to be a successful alliance—and in 
order that these advantages may suffice to avert those 
dangers, a right understanding of marriage as a lasting 
contract sanctioned by the Divine seal of the Sacrament 
is needful. 

Marriage should not only help toward the better ful- 
filment of each contracting party’s individual duties, but, 
rightly understood, it should enable husband and wife to 
be faithful and zealous in the responsibilities of married 
life, and especially in the duty of parenthood. President 
Coolidge wisely says, “‘ What the youth cf the country 
needs is not more public control through governmental ac- 
tion, but more home control through parental action.” 
“Too many people,” he adds, “are neglecting the real 
well-being of their children, shifting the responsibility 
for their actions and turning over supervision of their 
discipline and conduct to juvenile courts.” 
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There is a gleam of light in the somber picture; church 
dignitaries of many denominations are awaking to the 
appreciation of the fact that there isa divorce menace, 
and that is the duty of the Church, above everyone 
else, to take a hand in averting the danger ; and to do this 
especially by bringing back the sacred character of the 
marriage ceremony. Dean Charles N. Lathrop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church proposes the establishment 
of divorce laboratories, to seek into the secret causes of 
divorce, to ward off the danger, not by ruling divorce 
out of existence, but by eliminating the marital troubles 
which give occasion to it. “ Even if divorce were made 
legally impossible,” he says, “the heartaches and unhap- 
piness that now lead to it would continue just the same. 
What we should do first of all is to make a frank and 
thorough study of a great number of cases, and then let 
psychology, education, and religion combine in attacking 
the cause.” 

Certainly it is the part of the Church to lead in this 
investigation and in this move to assure the inviolability 
of the marriage contract. The Rev. Joseph W. Thomp- 
son, Methodist Episcopal pastor, thus explains the view 
of the five Bethany (Missouri) ministers, of whom he is 
one, who have made a pact not to marry any divorced 
persons: “If the tide of the breakdown of marriage is 
to be stemmed, the church must do it, and that by means 
of courageous moral idealism.” The Rev. Clyde S. Sher- 
man, another of these five ministers, vigorously refers to 
divorce as “legalized polygamy,” and calls upon the 
Church to endeavor to crush this “‘ hydra-headed monster 
before she destroys that most sacred institution called 
home.” 

Thus is the traditional doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
that the teaching of Christ forbids absolute divorce, be- 
ing justified by the sad experience of our divorce-ridden 
age. Only an awakening of interest in the religious teach- 
ing about marriage as a sacred contract and the Christian 
sacredness of the home will remedy the situation. That 
teaching must not be half-hearted, admitting divorce as 
an escape from marriage when that state is found to be a 
cruel captivity, for illicit desires made even the God-given 
happiness of Eden a cruel captivity for our first parents, 
when they found that there was one tree whose fruit was 
forbidden them. 

Marriage is a Sacrament established by Christ as a 
lasting union between one man and one woman, and it 
can be successful only when viewed in that way. Judge 
Lupe, of Chicago’s busy court of Domestic Relations, 
calls upon Christians to arrive at that understanding. 
“ Marriage is a sacred sacrament,” he says, “and it can 
best be performed by clergymen with all the solemn, seri- 
ous atmosphere that makes a marriage under those cir- 
cumstances a picture never to be forgotten. .. . And the 
only way marriage can be made to stick is to serve it 
with all the trimmings, so that it leaves an indelible mark 
that cannot be erased or forgotten without serious dam- 
age to the conscience.” Dr. Melhorn, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran, calls attention to the fact that, while the 
proportion of divorces to marriages in the United States 
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is about 1 to 6, out of 68,559 marriages performed by 
pastors as a sacramental ceremony he finds that the di- 
vorces have been but 1 in 60. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that easy divorce is 
tolerated and becomes popular only because men have 
forgotten the teachings of religion; and we may further 
conclude that marriage will be saved only through a re- 
vival of interest in religion and the truths of God as man’s 
principal concern in life. Marriage is not an event which 
destroys all the shortcomings and faults that exist in 
humankind ; it is a sacred bond which will enable husband 
and wife, through mutual help and cooperation, better to 
contend with those difficulties. And only when we arrive 
at a solid appreciation of that truth, will we discover that 
divorce is not necessary, but only the coward’s way of 
refusing to bear his cross behind the Victim of Calvary. 


Note and Comment 

On the Mexican 
Situation 
URING the month of October, the radio public 
served through WEW, the Station maintained by 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri, will be en- 
abled to add to its knowledge of the Mexican situation 
through the University’s Sunday night lecture features of 
Apologetic Broadcasting. In the comprehensive program 
of half-hour talks which begin at 7:15 o’clock the following 
topics and speakers are announced: October 3, “ Church 
and State in Mexico,” the Rev. T. D. Ewing; October 
10, “ The Juarez Constitution,” Rev. H. A. Norton; Oc- 
tober 17, ““ Why Calles Rules Catholic Mexico,” Rev. D. 
Conway; October 24, “ Justice Beyond the Rio Grande,” 
Rev. J. J. Walsh; October 31, “ An American Policy,” 
Rev. R. N. Hamilton. Those in charge of Catholic broad- 
casting in other parts of the country might find inspira- 
tion in the example of the St. Louis educators. There is 
no current topic more deserving of honest publicity than 
that which concerns the present state of affairs in Mexico, 
and there is much to be said which, even to the reading 

public, might prove to be news. 





There Is Still 

Opportunity 

NLY three months remain of the period of. extra- 
O ordinary concessions of grace and mercy consequent 
to the extension of the Jubilee Indulgence to all the Faith- 
ful throughout the world. As compared with the condi- 
tions of former times, the opportunities of the present 
Jubilee are especially generous. Instead of a period of 
six months, as was formerly usual, a full year has been 
set aside for the present Jubilee, the indulgences of which 
can be gained not only a single time, as was the case in 
1900, but twice, once either for one’s self or for the Souls 
in Purgatory, the second time only for the latter. The 
appeal with which the Sovereign Pontiff opened the Holy 
Year made it evident that he wishes no one to forego the 


opportunity offered : 
We strongly exhort each and everyone of the Faithful not to 
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neglect nor put aside the occasion and opportunity which Christ 
our Redeemer, who wishes to blot out our sins, mercifully offers 
them through Holy Church, during the Holy Year, of expiating 
their faults and turning to a better life. 

There is a timely note in a further observation of the 
Holy Father, who recommends his intentions to those who 
have received their Jubilee Communion: 

Let them then address to our Lord Jesus Christ, whom they 
have received into their hearts, the most fervent prayers for Our 
intentions, beseeching Him especially to remove from the nations 
the causes of strife and dissension and establish among them 
lasting peace; by the outpouring of His grace to bring back to His 
Holy Church the children that have forsaken it. 

The period of spiritual profit will end on December 
31, at midnight. It is to be hoped that in the interests both 
of the living and the dead, “each and everyone of the 
Faithful’ will have responded by that time to the 
priceless invitation extended them. 





Some Statistics 
About Jesuits 


I‘ the September issue of the Jesutt-Seminary News, 
published under the direction of the Rev. Francis A. 
Breen, S.J., formerly of the America staff, at 503 East 
Fordham Road, New York, for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the seminaries of the eastern provinces, there are 
a number of interesting details about the present statis- 
tics of the Society of Jesus. It is stated that there are 
now more than 600 Jesuits in the four seminaries of the 
two eastern provinces where 80 novices were received 
this summer. More than 1,300 priests, scholastics and 
Brothers make up the Company in these two provinces 
and the total membership throughout the world is about 
20,000. Since the Society of Jesus was founded in 1540 
more than 75,000 members have died in its ranks; of 
these 14 have already been canonized and 101 declared 
Blessed. The Lay-Brothers of the Society are 4,194 
strong. One has been canonized and 23 beatified. Cardi- 
nal Newman has been credited with the assertion that, 
“The two happiest things on earth are a Jesuit novice 
and a Jesuit Lay Brother.” Father Breen would be glad 
to send his News to anyone who desires to know more 
about the present day activities of the Society, and how to 
obtain a share in the special efficacy of the prayers and 
labors of such a multitude of Religious. 





The Y. M. C. A. 
in the Philippines 


‘7 HAT with their instinct for fair-play, sportsman- 
like attitude and characteristic “‘ Christian” tac- 

tics, the emissaries of the Y. M. C. A. who have been sent 
from this country to the Philippines must find it hard to 
justify some of their activities among the youth of the 
Islands. Such has been their propaganda in attracting 
members to the “ Y ” that a Defence Drive of the Catho- 
lic Students’ Association has been found necessary, and 
Bishops, priests and laymen’s organizations have given 
the movement their hearty approval and active coopera- 
tion. Anti-Y placards and handbills have been spread 
broadcast in Manila, Vigan, Cebu and other parts of the 
Islands, in an effort to clear up any misunderstanding as 
to the anti-Catholic spirit of the organization, as revealed 
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\ sample of the latter comes 
Its writer 


in some of its operations. 
in a letter recently at hand from Manila. 
mentions that 

only this morning a prominent worker made a speech telling why 
Filipinos should be Protestants. This same social worker has 
stood for birth-control, universal and indiscriminate instruction 
of sex-hygiene in the schools, and for an evolutionary theory that 
he sees and knows to be a fact. He has gathered the students 
of the Government University into the grand-stand of the ball 
field, young men and women together, and talked to them of sex- 
hygiene. He extols the truly admirable qualities of the Filipino 
until it is nothing more than flattery, and then, having their sym- 
pathy, he instils his teachings into their minds. And he is only 
one of the open workers. 

One likes to feel that among the American Protestants 
whose generosity has been making possible the campaign 
to rob the Filipinos of their Catholic faith, there are many 
whose material help would have been withheld, could they 
have foreseen the work for which they are responsible. 
Surely there is crying need of bringing Christianity into 
the lives of countless Americans here at home, to which 
those workers might address themselves, who are trying 
to rob the children of the far-off Philippines of what 
religion they have. 


As Preached 

By a Layman 

MONG the prominent orators selected to address the 
A Eucharistic Congress at Chicago was the Honorable 
Joseph Scott, of California, whose hearers have learned 
to expect something worth while, whenever he speaks in 
public. Until such time as Mr. Scott’s message is avail- 
able in full, in the promised publication of the entire 
Congress proceedings, the following excerpt from his dis- 
course, as quoted by the Ave Maria, will not be without 


interest : 

Out in Southern California, on Resurrection day, there is a 
custom among non-Catholic Churches to assemble on the hillsides 
and mountain peaks to witness the Easter sunrise, and to welcome 
in that fashion the Feast of the Resurrection. Now, Christ did 
not want companionship on Easter Sunday morning—then He 
was triumphant. When Christ wanted companionship was when 
He left the supper room with a heavy heart to go unto His agony 
in the Garden. When He wanted companionship was on Good 
Friday, when, for three long hours He hung between earth and 
heaven and cried out in the bittermess and agony of His human 
nature, ‘““ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken Me.” Where 
were the Twelve who had received their first Communion less 
than twenty-four hours before? Where were the veterans of the 
Apostolic College? None stood in the shadow of the Cross, but 
a boy—the stripling John, the beloved disciple. He who was 
closest to Him at the Holy Table, was deemed worthy to be 
closest to Him in His agony. He had the faith of the child— 
not of the haughty intellect; and because of the fervor of that 
Communion, he received the grace to stand with Mary, the Mother 
of God, and receive the commission to be a son to her for ever- 
more. . 

Great orators, to be sure, cannot be found in abundance 
in any age. But it is refreshing to find that we always 
have certain orators who seldom disappoint : who can gen- 
erally be relied on to arise in public, not because they 
have to say something, but because they have something to 
Say. 
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Tracking Bret Harte in California 
D. CaDELL 


N the northwestern corner of California, the land which 

Bret Harte called “ America’s uttermost west,” and 
where he first dreamed of fame, lies the redwood belt of 
Humboldt County. It is a region of adventure and tra- 
dition, and the scene of the Bret Harte country of the 
north, where he remained for three years, more than 
twice as long as his brief sojourn in Tuolumne and Cala- 
veras, and whose influence upon his youthful and observ- 
ant eyes made his experiences immortal. 

The relationship of Bret Harte to California is essen- 
tially a study in compensation. Arriving in the State at 
the pinnacle of his youth’s impressionism, his spirit, bared 
to the sun, breathed freely and deeply in California’s in- 
tensest period of romanticism. His soul, innately sensi- 
tized, recorded well the spirit and the times. About him 
were men of blood and fiber, chivalrous and dominating, 
around him thundered the eloquence of a nature unsur- 
passed, and within him, written by contact, were retained 
and cherished those scenes and episodes wherein men 
found romance as well as riches from out the golden 
gravels of the Sierras, and from the mines along the 
10rthern rivers. It was here that Bret Harte found his 
first happiness, and it was from here that he returned it 
in his tales to an eager, waiting world. 

It was in March, 1854, when he was but eighteen years 
of age, that Francis Bret Harte, with his sister, Margaret, 
arrived in California, and joined his mother who was re- 
siding in Oakland. The year 1856 saw him in Alamo, in 
the San Ramon Valley, as tutor to a large family of boys 
not a few of whom were older than their instructor. From 
Alamo, it would appear that he went directly to the 
Mother Lode Country. The following year, 1857, he left 
for Humboldt County in the northern part of the state, 
where his sister, Margaret, had opened a private school 
for girls in Union, later named Arcata. 

From its vantage point at the head of Humboldt Bay, 
Union was easily first in importance among the bay towns. 
The reasons for its growing prominence were twofold. 
It was the shortest route to the mines along the Trinity 
and Klamath Rivers, and the Indian trails leading into 
the interior country were located close by it at the head of 
the bay. 

This new world into which Bret Harte had drifted 
offered a variety of contrasts from “ Society Upon the 
Stanislaus.” The Humboldt pioneers were men who had 
followed the sea, or sturdy woodsmen from the northern 
countries and Maine, and who in Humboldt had found 
the counterpart of their own land together with the verve 
of tingling adventure. There were celebrated and inter- 
esting traders and trappers who came and went, always 
with a story on the lips and a resonant tale to be told. 
There were miners in for brief holidays and supplies. 

‘Into this community, came Bret Harte, eager to work, 
but wholly untrained in the art of labor. He endeavored, 
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rather than succeeded, in “ building fences and digging 
post holes,” later giving it up to work in a drug store. 
Following these efforts he opened a small, private school. 
Many of his pupils became his warmest friends, and sur- 
vivors of that favored group have readily attested his 
sympathy and kindly understanding. 

Memories of that little schoolhouse, with its muslin 
windows and rough furniture, linger today amid pleasant 
places. One resident of pioneer Union relates numerous 
incidents concerning Harte which form a loving contri- 
bution from a devoted pupil, and in whose eyes the image 
of Bret Harte remains ever the same—warm-hearted, 
generous, witty, a bit shy, but always the scholar and 
always the gentleman. 

This pioneer of the ’fifties, the daughter of a French 
sea captain, became one of his first pupils. Reading and 
speaking the French language fluently, she relates that 
Bret Harte, anxious for her to gain a broader knowledge 
of English and there being but few books and fewer 
magazines in Union at that time, sent to Boston and pro- 
cured for her a journal called, “ The Little Pilgrim,” 
whose subsequent arrival she eagerly awaited and whose 
pages brought diversion and pleasure to the little girl. 
The school lasted until one night a storm blew out the 
muslin windews. It is related that the pupils scattered 
and never returned, nor did Harte. 

The house owned by L. K. Wood, and where Bret 
Harte resided, still stands on one side of the Plaza. It 
was here on the cold winter evenings that the young men 
of Union would go, carrying a generous supply of fire 
wood to lift the chill from Harte’s pioneer habitat and 
spend the evening listening to his multicolored experiences. 

Among the New England families who came to Hum- 
boldt was the one of Captain Liscom of Vermont. The 
Liscoms owned a large ranch on the Union bottom, near 
the head of the bay and adjacent to the marshes. Here 
in October, 1857, went Bret Harte as tutor to the two 
Liscom boys, Charles and Frank. He held morning ses- 
sions of school which left him the remainder of the day 
to wander at will over the bordering country, chiefly 
marsh and tidelands which skirted the redwoods. Here 
he had the leisure to observe the ways and pranks of the 
tide in the sloughs, the habits of the marsh birds with 
their plaintive and eerie cries, which he later recorded in 
his Dedlow Marsh stories, “ The High Water Mark,” 
“The Man on the Beach,” and “ The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh.” , 

Across their pages blows the strong breath of the Pa- 
cific, now swelled and fanned into a gale, sweeping down 
through the channels and lagoons, the inspiration and 
unique glory of the redwood areas, sentinels of silence 
and of dignity; a place for dreams and living enchant- 
ments. “A Treasure of the Redwoods,” reveals the 
inajesty and sublimity of this magnificent stretch of tim- 
ber. 

He pictures old Fort Humboldt of earlier U. S. Grant 
fame, which becomes the Fort Redwood of his Dedlow 
Marsh stories, “ Princess Bob and her Friends,” and 
“ Dick Boyle’s Business Card.” 
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The happenings of the months that Harte spent ar 
the Liscom ranch are hidden ones. That he lived the 
inner life and keenly acknowledged the summing up of 
his introspections is evident from the significant prophecy 
which appears in his journal, wherein he writes, com- 
menting on his literary efforts: “ The conviction is forced 
upon me by observation, and not by vain enthusiasm, that 
I am fit for nothing else. Perhaps I may succeed; if 
not, I can at least make the trial. Therefore I consecrate 
this year, or as much as God may grant for my services, 
to honest, heartfelt, sincere labor and devotion to occu- 
pation. God help me! May I succeed!” The world 
will never forget those promises made out there under 
the shining skies, where the wet-lipped winds first stirred 
his manhood’s latent ambition. 

The history of journalism in Humboldt County, in 
which Bret Harte played a notable role, forms one of 
the most interesting and vital records of pioneer news- 
paper annals in the State of California or in any State. It 
is an imperishable tribute to those adventurers of the 
press, who perceiving the growth and change of empire 
visioned accordingly. 

When the Northern Californian was first published at 
Union, the son of one of its owners relates how earnestly 
he coveted the position of printer’s devil, and was all 
but ready to begin his duties, when along came Bret 
Harte, a pathetic figure, a bit down at the heels, apply- 
ing for the job. The young aspirant, touched by his evi- 
dent need of the position, withdrew while Bret Harte 
made his initial attempt in learning to set type, becoming 
in time assistant editor. 

Indian troubles, which had long been terrorizing the 
entire northwest, were at this time rapidly assuming a 
series of alarming climaxes. That unscrupulous whites 
played a prominent part in these uprisings cannot be 
denied. The Indians, always watchful, superstitious and 
jealous of their hunting grounds and food supplies, cher- 
ished and resented the invasions of the intruders. Feeling 
throughout the ccunty ran high, -culminating in the at- 
tack and slaughter of several tribes of Indians who had 
assembled on Indian Island in Humboldt Bay, for their 
annual ceremonial dances. 

Bret Harte was acting editor of the Northern Cali- 
fornian at this time, and ‘his fiery denunciation of these 
cowardly attacks upon the tribes of peaceful Indians, in 
fervid and unlimited terms, stirred to bitter resentment 
certain members of the community who seriously threat- 
ened his life. Though supported by the better part of the 
population, he was, nevertheless, forced to conceal himself 
from an infuriated mob, until an opportune moment ar- 
rived during which he made his escape. 

So southward to San Francisco came Bret Harte from 
the rim of the west, no longer a wanderer at the beck and 
call of the sun, and of his own vagrant dreams, but a 
youthful intellectual, adamant in the belief of his chosen 
career, because his preparation was complete. 

The somber critics have long been trailing two clouds 
in his fame, namely that the pioneer as Bret Harte 
painted him has never existed, and that-his talents did not 
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outlast his first years. 
fact that he clothed the miner with a personality, imbued 
his roughness with an almost naive humor, and in general 
gave him the perceptions that have been allotted his more 
manifestly cultured and socially civilized brother. In 
a word as Chesterton has phrased it, “ Bret Harte discov- 
ered the intense sensibility of primitive man.” As for 
his talents, John Hay, in a personal letter at the end of 
1894, writes, relative to Harte, “ He was never better ; 
his art is finer than ever and his invention equally active 
and fertile and his coloring as sure as when he wrote his 


first stories.” 


REVIEWS 
Critical Essays. By Ossert Burvert. 
Holt and Company. $2.00. 
Falloden Papers. By ViscouNT Grey. 


Mifflin Company. $2.50. ; 
Here are two little volumes by British writers which those who 


have a taste for what is scholarly without being technical and 
cultural without being dull, will undoubtedly relish. Both are 
refreshing and stimulating. There is originality in them; there 
is variety. They have the grace that indicates the pen of the 
Humanist yet withal sparkle with twentieth century vitality. The 
brilliant English critic, Osbert Burdett, writes mostly of men and 
women who have achieved literary preeminence in the Hall of 
Fame,—Hawthorne, Meredith, Shelley, Browning, Alice Meynell, 
though he intersperses these with some papers on more varied 
themes. Thus he discusses “The Art of Mr. Chaplin,” “ The 
Passion Play,” “ The Effect of Printing on Literature,” and other 
informative and interesting topics. “The Foot-notes on Pat- 
more” is unusually intriguing though very many will disagree 
with his interpretation of the ‘vocation of Sister Mary Christina, 
the daughter of the “Laureate of Wedded Love,” as Gosse 
called Patmore. Viscount Grey’s papers are comments partly by 
the statesman, partly by the naturalist. They reprint seven 
speeches which England’s distinguished Foreign Minister deliv- 
ered during the quiet of his later years and have taken their title 
from the fact that much of their content owes its origin to re- 
flection, observation or experience in home or holiday life at his 
home at Falloden. Allowance must of course be made by the 
reader for the “ platform” style that pervades them. W. I. L. 


New York: Henry 


Boston: Houghton, 





The Old Churches of the Province of Quebec. 
1647-1800. Published by the Historic Monuments Commission of 
the Province of Quebec. Translated from the French. Quebec: L. 
Amable Proulx. 

The Early Architectural History of the Cathedral of San- 
tiago de Compostela. By KennetH Jonn Conant. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press. 

The ancient’ Quebec churches may not be specimens of the 
higest architectural genius, they may be regarded not as original 
conceptions but as adaptations of the style usual in the home pro- 
vinces of France, but they are the most striking examples of 
ecclesiastical pioneer monuments that exist north of the Gulf of 
Mexico. A most valuable historical document has therefore been 
published in “ The Old Churches of the Province of Quebec.” 
More than thirty-five churches are chronicled and pictured in this 
large, beautifully edited volume. The abundant photographs of 
the churches and their interior decorations are remarkably well 
executed. The text, translated by Lawrence Drummond, is a 
brief summary of the history of the building and of the attempts 
at preserving and remodeling the ancient structures. The greater 
number of the shrines and chapels listed in the volume go back 
to the days of the French regime; but for one reason or another, 
from necessity or through frivolity, they have not been left, un- 
fortunately, in their original designs. These old churches are 
sacred places not only for the Catholic but likewise for all who 
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The rub seems to center in the reverence the achievements of past generations. 
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They are Que- 
bee’s greatest glory in the past and her point of greatest interest 
for the studious tourist in the twentieth century. 

Older and grander than the Quebec shrines is Spain’s great 
cathedral in honor of the Apostle Saint James. Thither a peren- 
nial pilgrimage whose beginnings, like medieval Santiago, seem 
irrevocably lost wends its way. New when Spain was new in 
the early days of the Reconquest it comes to us “eleven centuries 
old but with its spiritual quality still young and fresh, sweet with 
the unquenchable beauty that characterizes all things for which the 
Middle Ages really cared.” Mr. Conant in a work as scholarly 
and artistic as it is technical has attempted tc reconstruct the 
original cathedral and to trace its development to its present 
form, for the great Romanesque basilica has in the course of the 
centuries been modified, extended and disguised through Gothic, 
Renaissance and Baroque infiltrations. The shrine itself is very 
ancient ; the splendid cathedral only dates from that flowering of 
art in the last third of the eleventh century which gave the world 
the great churches of the “ Pilgrimage Roads.” In an appendix 
the author includes a document of peculiar interest, a twelfth- 
century description of the church from the so-called Codex of 
Calixtus II. Besides excellent and copious illustrations through- 
out the volume, there are nine comprehensive plates and plans. 
which enhance its value for the archeological and architectural 
student. T..Te 





Papst und Kurie. In ihrer Politik nach dem Weltkrieg. 
Von Friepricw Ritrer von Lama. Bayern: Verlag der Marinus- 
buchhandlung in Illertissen. 

Der vereitelte Friede. Von Friepricn Ritter von LAMA. 
Augsburg: Haas und Grabherr. Mk. 1.50. 

The first of these volumes, a substantial work of about 700 
thoroughly documented pages, is among the most important books 
of post-war history. It is a detailed exposition of the diplomatic 
activities of the Pope and the Roman Curia in all parts of the 
world, since the Armistice. Only a journalist like Ritter von 
Lama, who for years has devoted himself tc chronicling and in- 
terpreting the current ecclesiastical events throughout the world, 
could have successfully undertaken so stupendous a task. The 
incentive which led to this work was the accusation levelled against 
the Holy See by the Evangclische Bund that the Pope had dis- 
tinctly favored the Allies in the World War and opposed the 
interests of Germany. This denial of Papal neutrality is tri- 
umphantly refuted, but the refutation becomes a gloricus vindi- 
cation of the Papal diplomacy throughout the world during the 
last six eventful years. Each country naturally considers the 
activities of the Vatican, as the writer says, from its own stand- 
point, while the Holy Father alone views all the world with the 
eyes of the common Father of Christendom. Again it is pre- 
sumed that Rome is bent upon gaining political power and pres- 
tige, and all the words and actions of the Pope are seen in this 
false light. Ritter von Lama has done a notable service to the 
Church and to history in clarifying this important subject. If 
it is to be expected that his interpretations may not always ac- 
cord with the more or less nationalistic viewpoint of each reader, 
it cannot be gainsaid that he has always sought to be unprejudiced 
in his conclusions. An adapted translation of this work would 
doubtless be of value. 

The second volume is a richly documented monograph, defending 
his accusations brought in the former work against Michaelis and 
the Evangelische Bund, and showing their responsibility in neu- 
tralizing the possibilities of the peace proposed in 1917 by the 
Pope. J. H. 





Corsica. By HitpecarpeE Hawruorne. New York: Duffield 
and Company. $3.00. 

To most Americans Corsica suggests nothing more than the 
island birth-place of the great Napoleon. Yet it has merits of 
its own, natural beauty, romantic traditions, a colorful history, an 
interesting people. Of all these Hildegarde Hawthorne writes 
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freshly and sympathetically. Four months she spent touring 
the rocky island, enjoying its landscape, growing acquainted with 
its people. These last are an intelligent, spirited and picturesque 
group, poor but cultured, religious, patriotic. With womanly 
intuition alert for gossip, Miss Hawthorne picks up many little 
anecdotes that season the account of her sight-seeing in Ajac- 
cio, Bonifacio, Bastia, Calvi and elsewhere. There are stories of 
love and war and banditry and political intrigue. But what she 
stresses most is the natural beauty of the island, its mountains 
and valleys, its lakes and beaches and quaint medieval villages, 
almost untouched by any of our modern conveniences. Indeed 
it is the absence of all that type of thing which is one of 
Corsica’s charms. “You find Corsica out of doors and it is 
worth finding. It is a place of really amazing beauty, some of 
it a wild grandeur. It is a fairyland of wild flowers and (ex- 
cept for Bastia), surely the sweetest-smelling spot in all the 
world.” Corsica, she foretells, will in time be a great American 
touring ground though she visions somewhat with regret the 
dawning of that day. For when the little island becomes comfort- 


able, sophisticated, efficient, it will lose much of its charm. 
W. IL. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Soul Messages.—Both the clergy and the laity will welcome 
“Sermons for Sundays” (Herder. 2.25), by Owen A. Hill, 
S.J. While they tell the well-instructed Catholic nothing new, the 
old wine of the word of God is offered in new bottles, if the 
Scriptural comparison be not anachronistic in a Volsteadian 
country. The sermons are agreeably readable and remarkably 
practical. A good index indicates the variety of the topics dis- 
cussed and makes for handy reference. The author writes with 
directness, virility, sincerity and no small literary charm. One 
cannot mistake his meaning. The sermons combine a great deal 
of solid dogmatizing with much healthy and timely moralizing 
and the author’s felicitous comparisons, analogies and examples 
give them an up-to-the-minute and popular appeal. They offer 
quiet reading and meditation matter for the Faithful, and busy 
pastors should get many helpful suggestions from them for their 
own Sunday talks. 

Among Christian ascetics St. Peter of Alcantara ranks particu- 
larly high. Saint Theresa acknowledged him a first-class guide 
for those who aspire to an interior life. Dominic Devas, O.F.M., 
has translated his “ Treatise on Prayer and Meditation” (Ben- 
ziger. $1.65), and it makes the ninth of the “Orchard Books.” 
The little volume combines meditation points with an explanation 
of the various stages leading to religious perfection, discussing the 
soul’s purgation, illumination and final union with God. To St. 
Peter’s treatise is added a complete version of “ Pax Animae,” 
sometimes attributed to him but really the work of John of 
Bonilla. Its subject matter is the necessity of peace and tran- 
quillity for the soul and how they may be obtained. 

As the fourth volume in their edition of the spiritual works of 
Abbot Blosius, Benziger Brothers has published “ The Sanctuary 
of the Faithful Soul” ($1.25), composed by its distinguished 
author fgr men of good will, translated by the late Bertrand A. 
Wilberforce, O.P., and having an introduction by Bernard Delany, 
O.P. Originally a sixteenth century print its discussion of Chris- 
tian virtues and its consoling encouragements tc piety are no 
less opportune in our own time. F 


Helping Educators.—|aboratory studies on what a person does 
when his eye follows a printed page are a revelation. If the 
eye of an unskilled reader juggle itself about through such con- 
tortions, what goes on in the mind of the poor child? Not much 


goes on, or rather goes in, according to Dr. John A. O’Brien, who 
gives us in “ Reading: its Psychology and Pedagogy” (Century. 
$2.00). the result of a long scientific study of the silent reading 
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problem, in a way that the teacher can read it without “ confusion 
pauses,” and find a ready remedy for many of the miseries that 
the upper-grade reading class entails. The author introduces us 
to quite a hospital of reading “cases,” with their cures. He offers 
enough statistics to convince the skeptical that effective training 
can be given in both the rate and comprehension of the silent 
reader and shows the advantage such training will later bring the 
pupil. 

American educators who are interested in understanding the 
problem of Latin and Greek in the school curriculum will find 
food for thought in a Dissertation by Brother Giles, C.F.X., en- 
titled “ Latin and Greek in College Entrance and College Gradu- 
ation Requirements” (Catholic Education Press. $2.50). The 
study was undertaken at the request of the Federal Bureau of 
Education as a part of its investigation of higher education stand- 
ards. It is encouraging to note that it shows very clearly the 
strong position which the classics still retain. 

“A Diagnostic Study of the Teaching Problems in High School 
Mathematics” (Ginn. 84c), by William David Reeve, analyzes 
and discusses the principles on which a complete testing program 
in high school mathematics should be based. 

Frank C. Toutoa and Alice B. Struthers present in “ Junior 
High School Procedure” (Ginn), a survey of the best procedure 
in school organization, administration, supervision and instruction 
for the attainment of junior high school objectives. 





Songs of a Priest.—The surge of emotion that comes to the 
sensitive soul on the occasion of the feasts and celebrations of the 
ecclesiastical year, and the feelings aroused by topical events, 
have been well expressed by Rev. John H. Dooley in his two re- 
cently issued volumes of verse. “Songs of a Priest” (Barclay 
Book Company), newly reprinted, was first published more than 
a quarter of a century ago, but the majority of the verses are as 
vital now as they were when written. “Good Living,” issued by 
the same publisher, contains a series of thoughtful dissertations 
on the moral values of life expressed in poetic language and 
rhythm. The didactic nature of these treatises, of course, forbids 
the flight into the more sublime regions of pure poetry; but the 
author’s purpose was evidently that of being the pastor rather 
than the litterateur. Father Dooley’s loyalty to America is as 
vigorous as is his love and attachment to Ireland. 





Juvenilia.— Youngsters have not been forgotten in the many 
books about the circus listed in this Fall’s publications. In “ The 
Boy’s Life of Barnum” (Harper. $1.75), Harvey W.. Root 
writes a biography that is both amusing and stimulating. The 
story of Barnum’s “ Museum,” and the chapters on his dwarfs, 
notably “General” Tom Thumb, will especially interest. 

The merriment and laughter and adventure of the year that 
marked the establishment in their tropical home of the happy 
family that Hildegarde Hawthorne wrote about in “ Makeshift 
Farm,” is the subject matter of “Island Farm” (Appleton. 
$1.75). How the mysterious Brandon-Smith and the archeologist 
from Yucatan join the group and the former becomes Sir Bran- 
don Alaston make interesting episodes. 

Manly lads whose companionship any boy will enjoy are the 
leading characters in “ The Boy Explorers in the Pirate Archi- 
pelago” (Harper. $1.74), by Warren H. Miller. The setting is 
the Malay Archipel>go where the boys venture tu study birds and 
animals. A thrilling and exciting encounter with a pirate crew 
is the high spot of the tale. 

Kiddies who are familiar with the Baker books will welcome 
“Four Times Once Upon a Time” (Duffield), Margaret and 
Mary Baker's latest child story-book. It is produced with the 
same charming attractiveness that marked their other delightful 
volumes. “The Three Old Wives,” “The Lassie and the Gob- 
lins,” “The Broomstick” and “The Tale of Biddy and Paddy 
O’Flanagan” are the four “once-upon-a-time” incidents thet 
give it its title. 
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The Red-Haired Girl. Not 


Susan Shane. Pagan Mother. 
The Women of the Family. 


Afraid. Elope If You Must. 
The Autumn Saint. 


In “Susan Shane” (Scribner. $2.00), Roger Burlingame 
regales the reader with the interesting career of a precocious 
country lass who becomes a successful business woman in New 
York. In achieving success, however, Susan must, perforce, 
trample upon the promptings of her truly sweet nature, lose the 
affection of those who deeply love her, and plunge headlong into 
a loveless marriage. When we bid Susan farewell we find her 
rich, to be sure, but desolately leaning over a fence in the country. 
Her husband is standing patiently a little way behind her. But 
Susan thinks not of him. Her mind is filled with thoughts of 
other and earlier days and somebody else. The novel carries 
an excellent moral. What boots success, when the finer things of 
life go by the board? 


While not a powerful story “ Pagan Mother” (Doran. $2.00), 
by Arthur Mortimer, is not without interest. In this study in 
contrasts young Lucille Ashcross has a far better moral code 
than her widowed mother, full of hypocrisy, self-deceit and ani- 
malism. It is a story of love, sometimes genuine, mostly sham, 
the latter bolstered up by some very elastic consciences and plenty 
of bad ethics. In the course of the narrative most of the char- 
acters successively and successfully make fools of themselves; 
some of them make beasts of themselves. 


The solution of two extraordinary murders is the problem Caro- 
lyn Wells sets her familiar hero, Fleming Stone, in her latest 
detective volumc, “ The Red-Haired Girl” (Lippincott. $2.00). 
As usual he succeeds where others have failed. There is little 
in both plot and characterization that is not trite as mystery 
stories go, but some of the passages are strikingly dramatic. 
However it is too bad that an otherwise excellent heroine is 
spoiled by the immoral attitude that makes her ready to embrace 
any means, no matter how wrong, to accomplish her end. 


Western frontiersmen, good and bad, surround “ Not Afraid” 
(Dutton. $2.00), as the Indians call the hero of Dane Coolidge’s 
story of ranch and prairie life. To those he likes, he is a friend 
as loyal as he is fearless. but so irreligious as to shock the home- 
stead preacher, who has settled on his ranch. The preacher's 
daughter, however, finds other qualities which make him attractive, 
and his lot seems promising, ere the tale is told. 


E. J. Roth has crowded adventure aplenty into the twenty-four 
hours of his “ Elope If You Must” (G. H. Watt. $2.00). It is 
the story of an heiress who has planned a clandestine marriage 
with the man she thinks she loves, but it ends up with her marry- 
ing the other man whom she has loved all the time. And her 
maid, a combined detective-adventuress, lured on by a tempting 
reward, is on hand every minute to complicate problems, and then 
to solve them. 


That married life even when threatened with tragedy need not 
end in the divorce court or in adulterous remarriage but may be 
happily adjusted is the thesis of “ The Women of the Family” 
(Harper. $2.00), by Margaret Culkin Banning. Though a de- 
pressing strain runs through it as it does through the heroine’s 
family, the last chapter will be read with a sense of having en- 
joyed a wholesome, intriguing romance and of having met a 
fine woman in Suzanne Alexander, even if Caleb, her husband, is 
something of a cad. 


Stephen Beazley is a scholarly old English bachelor, by pro- 
fession a naturalist, who knows no love save the affection he 
has for plants. Death suddenly throws a sister’s child into his 
care and in “The Autumn Saint” (Duffield), Maud Hudnut 
Chapin tells of the transformation her coming to Wick End 
wrought both in the old mansion and in its master. It is a simple 
tale with little of excitement im it but choicely told. It suffers 
from much unnatural conversation between some of the characters 
and from a pagan and pantheistic coloring. 


AMERICA 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Contrasts and Parallels 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial, “ Wavering Shades of Green,” in the issue for 
September 18, calls to mind contrasts in the attitudes of others than 
President Green to the Mexican persecution. The majority of 
American liberals denounce the tyranny of Mussolini, but ap- 
prove or condone or ignore the tyranny of Calles. David Gold- 
stein reprobates the destruction of religious freedom by the Mexi- 
can President but has no word of condemnation for the outrages 
upon civil and political freedom committed by the Italian Dicta- 
tor. At their recent convention the Knights of Columbus were 
eloquently vocal on the crimes against liberty in Mexico, but 
eloquently silent on similar crimes in Italy. Nay, they seem to 
have listened with approval to Edward L. Hearn’s eulogy of the 
Italian despot. At their recent gathering in New York, the Anti- 
Fascists approved the tyranny of Calles, while vigorously de- 
nouncing Mussolini. 

This list of contrasts and parallels might be extended indefinitely 
on the basis of contemporary utterances. It points to the con- 
clusion that the great majority of persons can easily become 
agitated about an assault upon fundamental liberties which they 
regard as vital to their own welfare or that of their own class, 
but they are relatively indifferent concerning outrages upon funda- 
mental liberties which they have no occasion to use themselves. 
It is hard to love all our neighbors as ourselves, especially when 
they are remote from us in space, race or social condition. 

Nevertheless, some of us believe that Lincoln was right when 
he declared that Americans cannot hope to conserve their own 
liberty unless they are concerned about the liberty of “all men 
in all lands everywhere.” 

Washington, D. C. Joun A. Ryan. 
Blessed Bread 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reference to the letter of Father Ménager, in the issue of 
America for September 18, with respect to the erroneous transla- 
tion of the expression Pain Bénit, it might interest some of your 
readers to learn that the custom prevailed for a long time in the 
Province of Quebec. When I was a young man the ceremony 
took place every Sunday in the churches of the Diocese of 
Rimouski. Every farmer supplied in turn two loaves, which were 
blessed and distributed, as your correspondent states. When it 
was the turn of the Seigneur, or some wealthy parishioner, the 
bread was of finer quality, and sometimes “ frosted.”” What re- 
mained of the bread after distribution was given to the Bedeau 
or sexton, and thence arose the custom of calling the children of 
that official: /es mangeurs de Pain Bénit, or “eaters of blessed 
bread.” 

The ceremony still prevails on great occasions, as at High 
Mass on St. Jean Baptiste’s day, and a lady and gentleman act 
as sponsors for. the bread, as for the blessing of bells. 

Montreal. L. D. Mienravtr. 


German Priests 
To the Editor of America: 

On the eve of my return to Germany from my soul-inspiring 
visit to the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, I want to avail my- 
sclf of your kind consent to use the good offices of AMERICA 
to explain the situation of the German priests. This I do with 
all the more confidence since it was my good fortune to work in 
your bountiful country during the years of 1924 and 1925 as the 
representative of His Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Cologne in behalf of the Catholic youth of Germany. 

Before I left Germany, a few months ago, the Rt. Rev. Carl 
Mosterts, who is President of the Katholischer Jugendverband 
Deutschlands (Associated Societies of Catholic Boys and Young 
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Men ot Germany), urged me to call upon our many friends in 
the United States and ask them to give thought to a most seri- 
ous situation affecting a great number of the priests in charge of 
our boys and young men, not only in the Catholic regions of 
Germany but in the diaspora as well. 

Let me recall to your readers the article by the Rt. Rev. 
Christian Schreiber, D.D., Bishop of Meissen, entitled “The 
Catholic Church in Germany Today” (America, April 17, 1926), 
and let me quote the following lines from it: 

Statistics show that the Catholic Church in the German 
diaspora loses a greater number of the Faithful through mixed 
marriages and defections annually than is the number of 
pagans who become Christians in all the foreign missions 
during the same space of time.” 

Bishop Schreiber ascribes the immediate cause of this appalling 
condition to the fact that we lack the means to establish churches 
and supply priests. This shortage of money, even for bare ne- 
cessities, has severely handicapped our priests in the fulfilment of 
their apostolic mission. 

Mer. Mosterts therefore appeals to the generosity of our 
confratres in the American Hierarchy. Mass stipends are sorely 
needed, especially by our younger priests, many of whom are in 
charge of the local associations of Catholic Boys and Young 


men. As we have about 5,000 of these praesides, all stipends 
would be persolved quam primum. Other contributions from 


clergy and laymen would also be put to effective use in combating 
the tragic situation described by Bishop Schreiber. Mass inten- 
tions and gifts serve the double purpose of bringing relief and of 
propagating the Faith. Remittances should be mailed to Rt. Rev. 
Mer. Carl Mosterts, Parkstrasse 79, Duesseldorf, Germany. 
New York. (Rev.) H. M. BrrncKMANN. 


The Valentino Funeral 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your recent editorial on the Valentino funeral has not changed 
my unfavorable reaction to the pomp and display of these ob- 
sequies. No one objects to the Church’s most tender ministrations 
of mercy to a dying sinner, however notorious he may have been. 
But to invest the burial of one who lived in flagrant disregard of 
the Catholic moral code, with all the state and honors which could 
be paid to one of the most exemplary life, remains, when all has 
been said, bad taste and offensive to the Catholic sense. Moreover 
it is a bad precedent. It is one thing that there is nothing in 
Canon Law which forbids the most elaborate funeral to any 
public sinner, who has been absolved on his deathbed, but the 
propriety, the decency of it is quite another matter. 

Clarksville, Texas. (Rev.) Greorce J. Rem. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial “Mercy and Not Judgment,” in the issue of 
America for September 11, must have been welcomed by your 
readers as a convincing answer to those who criticize the Church 
for granting Christian burial to one who despite his reputation 
as “a public sinner” was given the opportunity of a death-bed 
repentance. There are multitudes of Catholics who, conscious 
how sorely they have taxed the patience and mercy of God, must 
range themselves in all humility beside the “repentant Magdalen” 
and “the penitent thief.” The Church cannot be held responsible 
if for purposes of sensation and gain the death of an unfortunate 
sinner is exploited as that of a hero, and so glorify a career 
which till the very end set at naught the laws of God and man. 

New York. C. M. B. 


Dr. Eliot and Electivism 
To the Editer of AMERICA: 
There is one class of people, at least, that will appreciate the 
timely remarks of Father Blakely in the issue of America for 
September 4, in his article on the late Dr. Eliot, concerning the 
much-touted scheme of electivism in our secondary schools. 
Principals or headmasters—or whatever official title is given 
to the head of our Catholic high-school departments—more than 
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any others must feel fortified after the opening of school in their 
purpose to enforce the old-standard course of studies when they 
have read Father Blakely’s conclusions that: 

The American secondary school has not yet recovered from 
the damage inflicted by Dr. Eliot’s electivism in the high 
school. In his advocacy of electivism in the secondary 
schools he postulated a condition that makes true education 
impossible. 

Painful, rather, is the spectacle that presents itself to a director 
of studies when he sees himself confronted on the day of registra- 
tion by a line of students frowning upon the courses off red them, 
with an idea that they are being denied the liberty which Dr. 
Eliot championed for them, to elect what they will anc will not 
study. But still more painful is the spectacle of certain lads who 
have spent two or three years in one of our public State high 
schools, presenting a list of electives they wish to discontinue 
in that school and summing up the number of credits they have 
earned for their academic efforts, ranging from the driving of a 
nail to the blowing of a saxophone. In the end both parents and 
lads then question the principal's attitude when he finds it is 
beyond his power to repair such thwarted education. 

How gratifying it is nevertheless to hear of the large attendance 
in our preparatory departments for the college courses, both in 
the East and Middle West, in spite of the stand our officials are 
making against the scheme of electivism. 

May we hope that these gratifying results will reach the much- 
unsettled and commercial communities of the Far West, where, as 
elsewhere, Dr. Eliot’s scheme of electivism “is proving to be 
well-nigh fatal to the real progress of education.” 

Spokane. A. J. Coupeyre, S. J. 


Men and Women Teachers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for August 28, John R. L. Goetz, 
deplores the absence of male lay-teachers in parish schools. He 
claims that boys from the fifth grade up should be in the hands 
of competent male lay teachers and thereby avcid embarrassing 
situations. 

The male teachers in the public schools, it should be noted, 
have also passed into oblivion, not for economic reasons but be- 
cause they found themselves unfitted for the work. The salary of 
grade teachers is better than that which most men receive, but the 
work is too arduous and the results of their work compared so 
poorly with that of their women co-workers that they found more 
suitable employment. Doubtless, that reason holds good for parish 
schools. 

He also claims that general culture and practical principles of 
life can better be imparted by men teachers. Does that mean that 
the teaching Sisterhoods and women teachers are not cultured and 
are ignorant of the correct principles of life? Such a thought 
can only come from inexperience and a warped mind. From 
experience, as a student, and as a teacher and co-worker with 
men, I can recall but three who were fitted for the work; 
the others should never have undertaken it, lacking in detail 
work, understanding and sympathy. One who has met a good 
masculine lay teacher has certainly met a rarity. Children are 
keen discerners of human nature and respond generously to heart- 
felt interest. Women are the natural guides of youth, possessing 
in a large measure the faculty to guide, instruct and uplift, and 
by their sympathy gain the confidence of their pupils, without 
which instruction amounts to but little. Who possesses higher 
ideals of justice, love and truth than the Religious, and who 
possesses a greater faculty of stimulating others to that effect? 

Naturally dependent the child seeks love and sympathy, and 
unless we know how to reach the heart we shall knock in vain at 
the rampart of a child’s mind. To put lovely thoughts into any 
mind is as the giving of the angels. This is done by the Religious 
both by precept and example. Their heartfelt interest invites 
confidence, their tireless energy stimulates to action and, through 
daily intercourse, one acquires pure, polite speech and _ bearing. 

Milwaukee. Anna E. GImtick. 
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